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A TILLER OF THE SOIL. 


This is the place where Thou did’st bid 
me stand, 
And work and wait; 
1 thought it was a plot of fertile land 
To tend and cultivate: 
Flower and fruit, I said, are surely 
there 
In rich earth stored, 
And I will make of it a garden fair 
lor Thee, my Lord! 


lo! it ig set where only bleak skies 
frown, 
With rank weeds sown, 
And over it the vagrant thistle-down 
Like dust is blown: 
Long have I labored, but the barren 
soil 
No crop will yield: 
This have I won for all my ceaseless 
toil— 
A bare, ploughed field! 
“Nay, even here, where thou did’st 
strive and weep, 
Some sunny morn 
Others shall come with joyous hearts 
and reap 
The full-eared corn: 
Yet is their harvest to thy labor due, 
On Me ’twas spent— 
Are not the furrows driven straight and 
true? 
Be thou content!” 
Christian Burke. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


SPRING IN THE DALE. 


There are primrose stars in 
woods 
Beneath the tall old trees, 
And fairy windflow’rs pink and pearl 
That swing with ev’ry breeze, 
And shelter’d deeps where bluebells 
hide, 
In mists of splendid sheen, 
While down below the river sings, 
Its fern-grown banks between. 


Bolton 


There’s thyme along the moorland’s 
edge, 
Amid the tangled grass, 
And softest green on heathery slopes 
Where crested lapwings pass; 


A Tiller of the Soil, Etc. 


The blackthorn wears a silver veil, 
Wild cherry-buds are white, 


‘And rooks fly home to rocking nests 


At gentle fall of night. 


Oh! fain I’d leave the city streets, 
Where e’en the sunlight’s pale, 

To tread once more the long white road 
That leads away up-dale; 

To hear the bleat of milk-white lambs, 
The blackbird’s flute-like strain, 

To gather violets ‘neath the hedge 
In Bolton woods again. 

Augusta Hancock. 


THE HAMMERS. 


Noise of hammers once I heard, 
Many hammers, busy hammers, 
Beating, shaping, night and day, 
Shaping, beating dust and clay 
To a palace; saw it reared; 

Saw the hammers laid away. 


And I listened, and I heard 
Hammers beating, night and day, 
In the palace newly reared, 
Beating it to dust and clay, 
Other hammers, muffled hammers, 
Silent hammers of decay. 

Ralph Hodgson. 


THE CALM. 


Where is the gale that blew 
Outside this morning? 

From sea up to cloud it flew 
At gray light’s dawning. 


With a scream like the hawk on high, 
And far-rushing wing, 

It swept wtih a sad low cry 
As a phantom thing. 


And all the throb and the swirl 
Of the loose-leapt wind 

Left neither coldly nor whirl 
In its tracks behind, 


Left neither hollow nor hill, 
But a dew-drop calm, 
Where no nature-note was shrill 
In the sunlight’s balm. 
George Ives. 
The Saturday Review. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 


The close approach of what we are 
still unfortunately compelled to call 
the “Colonial” Conference is occupy- 
ing the thoughts and pens of political 
writers of every shade of opiniou. 
And certainly the subject is sutti- 
ciently important and many-sided to 
afford material for them all. In these 
notes I shall make no attempt to cover 
the whole ground, or to deal with the 
more picturesque and personal aspects 
of the Conference. I approach the 
subject frankly from the standpoint of 
an Imperialist whose interest is cen- 
tred in the question how far, if at all. 
the Conference is going to promote the 
organic unity of the self-governing 
States of the Empire. And in that 
connection—and this, rather than 
guesses or prophecies, is my principal 
object—I may attempt briefly to re- 
state the position which we Imperia!- 
ists of the new school hold to-day, and 
to clear away some of the misunder- 
standings which exist with regard to 
it. 

There can be no doubt that the Con- 
ference will be the occasion of a very 
remarkable display of friendly feel- 
ing. As far as mere hospitality goes. 
nothing will be left undone to make 
the gathering a complete success. _In- 
deed, the very warmth of the recep- 
tion which will be accorded to its 
members, the number of “functions” 
they will have to attend, of patriotic 
speeches they will have to listen and 
respond to, may materially enhance 
the difficulties, in any case great, 
which stand in the way of their ar- 
riving at any positive results in the se- 
rious business before them. One of 
the chief of these difficulties is tne 
want of time. Three weeks in every 
four years is not nearly time enough 
to devote to the solution of the gravest 


political problem which confronts not 
only the United Kingdom, but all the 
members of the Imperial family. 
That is one of the reasons which make 
it so essential that the Conference 
should on this occasion, before it 
breaks up, create some permanent ma- 
chinery for carrying on its work in 
the long intervals between its brief 
and widely separated sessions. 

I have spoken of organic unity as 
the object to be arrived at. Let me 
define that object more precisely—in- 
deed, with the utmost precision of 
which the circumstances permit. 
Some Imperialists, even of the most 
thoroughgoing type, are, on grounds of 
policy, averse to giving too definite 
a shape to their aspirations. They 
adopt deliberately a certain diplomatic 
nebulousness, Personally I question 
the wisdom of this policy. No doubt 
it is impossible at this stage to frame 
a cut-and-dried scheme of Imperial 
union. But it is one thing to have an 
open mind about methods, quite an- 
other to be, or to appear, vague and 
hesitating about the end we wish to 
attain. In order to convince, to win 
adherents, to create such a body of 
public opinion as can alone give the 
necessary impetus to any great eunter- 
prise of constructive statesmanship, 
we must be clear, and must be seen to 
be clear, with regard to our ultimate 
object. That is quite consistent with 
flexibility—and flexibility in this sense 
is essential—in the choice of means; 
with a readiness to take what we can 
get at any given moment, although it 
may fall far short of what we think 
desirable or even ultimately necessary. 
I fancy that the most fervent Imperial- 
ist will be well satisfied if he gets even 
nu small instalment of what he desires 
from the present Conference, always 
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provided that he is able to regard it 
as an instalment, a first step, though 
perhaps but a short one, on the road 
to his goal. 

What is the goal? What is it that 
we, who call ourselves Imperialists, 
really have in our minds when we talk 
of “the consolidation of the Empire,” 
of “Imperial unity,” and so forth? It 
is, I take it, nothing less thay tbis: 
that the several States of the Empire, 
however independent in their local af- 
fairs, however dissimilar in some of 
their institutions, should yet consti- 
tute, for certain purposes, one body 
politic; that, in their relations to the 
rest of the world, they should appear, 
and be, a single Power, speaking with 
one voice, acting and ranking as one 
great unit in the society of States. 

I know that there are some, even 
among those fervently desiring the 
maximum of common action, who 
think that this ideal is no longer at- 
tainable. The great self-governing 
Colonies, they say, are already sepa- 
rate nations. The most we can hope 
for is that they and the Mother Coun- 
try should remain permanently allied 
nations. With all due respect, I differ 
from this view. 

The idea of alliance is not adequate. 
It is not really at all appropriate to the 
circumstances of the case. An al- 
liance is the voluntary combination of 
wholly distinct and separate States, of 
communities which, but for such vol- 
untary agreement, would be mutually 
foreign to one another. That cer- 
tainly is not the relation of the several 
States of the Empire to one another 
to-day, nor need it ever become their 
relation, however great their individ- 
ual growth and development. For, 
in the first place, they are all subject 
to one Sovereign. That no doubt is 
not in itself conclusive. Over and 
over again in history, wholly separate 
States—Austria and Spain under 
Charles V., Great Britain and Hanover 


from 1714 to 1837, &c. &c.—have owed 
allegiance to the same Sovereign. 
But what at once differentiates the re- 
lation of the States of the Empire to 
one another from that of even the 
most closely allied independent States 
is the fact that every man of Euro- 
pean race who is born under the Brit- 
ish flag is entitled ipso facto to full 
citizen rights in every State of the 
Empire. This is wholly inconsistent 
with political separateness, and it is 
an element of the case which is of 
vast importance. 

True it is, and we ought to rejoice at 
the fact, that the great Colonies have 
attained, or are fast attaining, the pro- 
portions and dignity of nations, and 
that they have, as nations, a growing 
sense of individuality, a character, a 
pride, and a tradition of their own. 
But nationhood does not necessarily 
involve a wholly separate and self- 
contained existence. There may be, 
there are, cases in which several na- 
tions form a single State, or a State- 
group, possessing political unity. To 
take only one instance which is quite 
close to hand, the Scotch are surely en- 
titled to be regarded as a nation. Yet 
they are politically merged with the 
English, and merged to a degree which 
ho one contemplates in the case of the 
Canadians or Australians. And if dis- 
tinct nations can and do constantly 
form a single body politic, is there any 
case in which such union is more easy, 
more natural, and more likely to prove 
enduring than where the united peo- 
ples, however various their growth, 
have still for the most part sprung 
from a common stock, and possess for 
the most part a common language and 
a vast common stock of moral, politi- 
eal, and social ideas? 

It is indeed difficult to classify what, 
for want of a better term, we call the 
British Empire. It fits into no recog- 
nized category, and cannot be accu- 
rately described by means of our ex- 
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isting political vocabulary. We are 
face to face with a new situation, with 
a relationship of communities which 
has no precedent in history. To make 
it a success we require novel institu- 
tions. Even to give an adequate ac- 
count of it we almost require a novel 
terminology. Whoever attempts to 
describe it is perforce driven to the 
use of analogy and metaphor. The 
phrase “a family of States,” though 
lacking in precision, is perhaps best 
calculated to convey a conception cor- 
responding to the facts. It is a family 
of separate households, but with in- 
terests inextricably intermingled, and 
its salvation lies in a family partner- 
ship somewhat similar to one of those 
business partnerships of related 
“houses,” situated in different coun- 
tries, which play so great a part in 
the world of finance. They each look 
after their own interests, and in a 
sense are independent of one another, 
yet their intimate relationship and 
constant co-operation, the very practi- 
cal “preference” which they give to 
one another, constitute a combination 
of enormous power. A common origin 
is at the root of it, the immense mutual 
advantages which it offers are the ce- 
ment which keeps it together. 

But, metaphor apart, is there any- 
thing impracticable in a twofold citi- 
zenship and a twofold patriotism? 
Every German is familiar with the 
idea of a “narrower” and a “wider” 
Fatherland. He is a patriotic Prus- 
sian, Saxon, Bavarian, but he is a pa- 
triotic German to boot. I can see no 
greater difficulty for any subject of 
the British Crown in feeling a similar 
double allegiance—allegiance to his 
own country and allegiance to the Em- 
pire as a whole. And the example of 
the Germans is in one respect particu- 
larly instructive. Time was when 
Germany was little more than a geo- 
graphical expression, when it had even 
less political unity than the loosely 


compacted British Empire has at the 
present time. It was the sentiment 
and the desire of unity which made 
the mighty political fabric which we 
see to-day. German patriotism cre- 
ated the German Empire, and a simi- 
lar patriotism could surely consolidate 
our own. 

No doubt we all need to cultivate 
that patriotism. But in embryo the 
feeling of the wider citizenship is al- 
ready there. Only we must not expect 
it to take, in the case of the younger 
nations, the form of prerogative at- 
tachment to the Mother Country. 
How often have I heard Colonists use 
expressions such as this: “We don’t 
understand what you mean when you 
talk of our being loyal to England or 
to Great Britain. We think of our 
own country first. But we are loyal 
to the King and to the Empire.” There 
is the whole thing in a nutshell. They 
have got the idea of the wider patriot- 
ism, but it is Imperial not British pa- 
triotism. Time was when the great 
majority of Colonists still thought and 
spoke of the Mother Country as 
“home.” Now in the vast majority of 
eases the land in which they live is 
“home,” whether that land be theirs 
by adoption, or, as is the case with an 
ever-increasing proportion of their 
number, by birth. Those of them who 
are of British race may still have a 
sentimental affection for the old coun- 
try as the land of their fathers. But 
they no longer think of themselves as 
belonging to it; they own no allegiance 
to it, they do not feel themselves to 
be citizens of it, When they call 
themselves British citizens, they are 
thinking of that greater political unit 
of which the old country and their 
own country are both alike parts. 
They are “loyal to the Empire,” to the 
“wider fatherland” which embraces 
the United Kingdom but is not identi- 
cal with it or subordinate to it. They 
cherish the conception of a union in 
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which all the younger members of the 
family may feel that they have an 
honorable and, proportionately to their 
Size, an equal place. For co-ordina- 
tion, net subordination, is the very es- 
sence of the idea. I do not say that 
the feeling which I have attempted to 
describe is general among the Colonial 
peoples, or that even where it exists, 
and exists in vigor, it is always thus 
clearly formulated. But I do say that 
it is already potent in many quarters. 
And I believe that it is latent almost 
everywhere, and that it only needs to 
be appealed to in the right way to be- 
come one of the great political forces 
of the world. 

It would be interesting, if space per- 
mitted, to pursue the matter a little 
further, and to consider how the cir- 
cumstances of our time all make in 
favor of this idea, just as they make 
against the old conception of the Colo- 
nies aS so many satellites circling 
round Great Britain. As the new 
countries grow, the sense of filial de- 
pendence on the Mother Country nec- 
essarily dwindles. The ties do not 
necessarily grow weaker. My whole 
eontention is that they should grow 
stronger, But they necessarily change 
their character. On the other hand, 
the new countries, as they grow and 
push out into the world, are brought 
into closer contact with one another. 
Here are Imperial bonds of a new 
kind. For to the growth of the wider 
patriotism fraternal relations between 
the Colonies inter se are of vital im- 
portance. 

And just one more point. The 
growth of the Colonies from smal] and 
isolated communities into considera- 
ble States, with manifold external re- 
lations, brings them into contact, not 
only with kindred and friendly peo- 
ples, but with foreign and potentially 
hostile ones. That fact cannot but 
tend to make them take wider views, 
and, looking out upon a future in 
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which, unsupported, they might not be 
too secure, to realize the value of be- 
longing to so great a family. 

The growth of the Imperial idea as 
I have attempted to define it—the idea 
of a greater fatherland, a wider citi- 
zenship, and a new patriotism—is the 
hopeful side of the picture. But it 
would be dishonest to ignore the darker 
side, the fact that so far it is an idea 
merely, and that next to no progress 
has been made in the creation of the 
institutions which are necessary to its 
realization in the world of fact. Our 
traditional policy with regard to the 
Colonies was the outcome of a time 


* when the idea of a permanent union 


between them and the Mother Country 
on a basis of equality had not yet oc- 
curred to more than one or two ex- 
ceptional minds. The dominant con- 
ception then was that of gradually 
parting from them, parting as friends. 
Under the influence of that conception 
we adopted a policy which on its nega- 
tive side was wise and salutary. We 
gave them, as fast as they were able 
and willing to stand on their own feet, 
complete control of their own affairs. 
By so doing we not only avoided fric- 
tion which might have led to an open 
rupture, but encouraged their individ- 
ual growth. But this policy, negatively 
wise, had no positive, no constructive, 
side. True to its root-idea of gradual 
and peaceful separation, it did noth- 
ing to promote common interests be- 
tween us and them, to lay the founda- 
tion of common institutions, or to pro- 
vide for common action in external af- 
fairs. 

And so we have arrived at the pres- 
ent lop-sided state of things, which 
no thinking man, unless he still cher- 
ishes the idea of separation, can regard 
with anything but profound uneasi- 
ness, The new idea of partnership, of 
equal union, finds itself confronted 
with a system which makes and was 
intended to make for separation, and 
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the outcome is the most uncertain 
thing in the world. The one fact 
which is perfectly clear is that the 
néw idea cannot be realized with the 
old machinery. Either we must de- 
vise some practical form of union, or 
separation will in fact ensue, however 
little we may desire it. 

But it is far more difficult to lay the 
foundations of any common system 
to-day than it would have been in the 
‘forties and ’fifties. It was possible 
in starting any Colony on its inde- 
pendent career and giving it the com- 
plete management of its local affairs, 
to provide for some co-operation in 
matters of common interest. A gen- 
uine Imperial Court of Appeal, an Im- 
perial Trade Council with Colonial 
members upon it, regular representa- 
tion of the Colonies, at home by politi- 
cal and not merely commercial agents, 
a certain preference to ships bearing 
the British flag in all British ports and 
waters, a light import duty on all for- 
eign goods entering British territory, to 
form the nucleus of a common fund for 
common purposes—these things would 
have appeared, as indeed they are, so 
natural, that they could easily have 
been established at the outset. And 
a real Imperial system, once initiated, 
would have grown with the growth of 
the new countries, as part of their 
fundamental institutions, without in 
the slightest degree affecting their lo- 
cal freedom or hampering their de- 
velopment, 

But it is far more difficult to create 
such a system now, when both the 
Colonies and the Mother Country have 
got into the habit of acting without 
regard, or only with casual and inade- 
quate regard, to one another, even in 
matters which obviously could be 
much better regulated by common 
agreement. Yet, difficult as it is, the 
problem has to be faced. And the 
agenda of the approaching Conference 
afford unmistakable evidence’ that 
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there is, in more than one quarter at 
least, a strong desire to tackle it. 

It is the Colonies in this instance, vr 
at any rate some of them, who are 
making the running. And that ‘is all 
to the good. It is far better’ that pro- 
posals for co-operation should come 
from them than from us. If Great 
Britain were the first to move, it 
would be impossible to avoid the sus- 
picion, amounting in some quarters al- 
most to a mania, that we were seeking 
to interfere with Colonial self-govern- 
ment, to recover control for “Downing 
Street.” True, no man in his senses 
dreams of such a thing. But though 
in this country we all know this, it is 
evident that in the Colonies, and es- 
pecially perhaps in Canada, a good 
many people still do not know it. And 
if the Canadian Government still re- 
gard any proposals for organized and 
permanent consultation between the 
States of the Empire, like those con- 
tained in Mr. Lyttleton’s despatch of 
April 20, 1905, as calculated to “inter- 
fere with the workings of responsi- 
ble government,” it is better that Mr. 
Deakin and Sir Joseph Ward should 
convince them that this is not the 
case than that any Englishman should 
attempt so to convince them. We 
British Imperialists will be better em- 
ployed if we concentrate our efforts 
upon removing the prejudices which 
still prevent many people in this coun- 
try from responding to such overtures 
as the Colonies are prepared to make. 

It is extremely unfortunate that the 
one form of Imperial partnership, the 
one new tie of a practical kind, which 
all the Colonies, including Canada, are 
as yet unanimous in desiring, should 
have met with no better reception in 
the Mother Country. The historian of 
the future will rub his eyes with won- 
der, as foreign observers already do, 
at the national infatuation which has 
led us to look askance and to boggie 
over one of the fittest opportunities 
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ever offered to any nation of recover- 
ing what it had carelessly thrown away. 
“Preferential trade relations” with ou> 
own fellow kinsmen, 2 position of per- 
manent advantage in some of the great- 
est and most promising markets in the 
world, is a boon which—apart er- 
tirely from its political consequences, 
great as they must be—would be worth 
securing even at a heavy price. And 
the price we should in fact have to pay 
is a bagatelle. It is difficult to regard 
with patience the disastrous accident 
of party warfare which has caused it 
to be so absurdly exaggerated. A sv- 
ber examination of the question has 
been rendered for the moment impos- 
sible by the fact that it lent itself to 
a party cry. And those who raised 
that cry are evidently still convinced 
that it is good business to keep it up. 
Indeed, they now rely almost exclu- 
sively on the “dear food” argument, 
the more far-seeing of them having 
evidently come to the conclusion that 
it is not prudent to commit yourself 
too deeply against any and every modi- 
fication of our tariff system. “You 
cannot give preference to the Colonies 
without a tax on corn. What a way 
of promoting Imperial unity—to make 
living dearer for the mass of the peo- 
ple!” That is practically their whole 
case. But it is not true, either that 
you cannot give any preference at all 
without a tax on corn, or that, with 
such a tax, the necessaries of life as a 
whole must be dearer. For, even 
granting that such a tax would come 
out of the pocket of the consumer 
(though that is far from certain) it is 
clearly possible to compensate him for 
a slight increase of cost on a single 
article by a corresponding reduction in 
other duties, 

No doubt the day will come when 
“the mass of the people” will realize 
these facts. And no doubt also it is 
the duty of all who feel the vital im 
portance of Preferential Trade to try 
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und make that day come quickly. 
They are bound to direct a steady 
stream of temperate economic argu- 
ment against the misconceptions and 
exaggerations which stand in the way 
of the acceptance of so sound a prin- 
ciple, to pelt the “dear food” bogey, 
not with rhetoric or ridicule, but with 
facts and figures, till they destroy it. 
But it is wise to recognize that this 
process must take time—time which 
the Colonies will be well advised tu 
give us—and not to forget that there 
are other very important subjects be- 
fore the Conference besides Preferen- 
tial Trade. It is not impossible that 
the British Government may after all 
adopt a less hostile attitude to the 
principle of Preference. But even if 
it does not, there is no reason why 
the Conference should be barren of re- 
sults in other directions, and certainly 
there is every reason why no Imperial- 
ist should try to make it so. Yet 
there is a real danger that, if public 
interest is concentrated exclusively on 
the question of Preference, other mat- 
ters, however important, will be but 
perfunctorily discussed. 

Such a result would be deplorable in 
the extreme. On the agenda of the 
Conference are to be found, apart from 
the question of Imperial trade, a num- 
ber of problems the solution of which 
is essential to the building up of that 
new and larger political organization 
which we have seen to be our ultimate 
aim, Such are the creation of a gen- 
uine Imperial Court of Appeal and the 
adoption of a single system of natu- 
ralization throughout the Empire. But 
more important than all the rest is 
the question of the future of the Con- 
ference itself. That body is, after all, 
next to the Crown, the greatest Im- 
perial asset we possess. It is our one 
really Imperial institution, and it is to 
its continued existence and heightened 
efficiency that we must look for the 
gradual establishment of a real part- 
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nership between the seli-governing 
States of the Empire. 

No fewer than three Colonies, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Cape Colony, 
have submitted notices of motion tend- 
ing to give permanence tv the Con- 
ference under the title of an “Imperial 
Council.” The Australian resolution is 
the most definite of the three. It de- 
fines the composition of the Council, 
which is to consist of “representatives 
of Great Britain and the self-govern- 
ing Colonies, chosen er officio from 
their existing administrations,” pro- 
vides for regular meetings of the Coun- 
cil, and contemplates the creation of a 
permanent secretarial staff, “charged 
with the duty of obtaining information 
for the use of the Council, of attend- 
ing to the execution of its resolutions, 
and of conducting correspondence on 
matters relating to its affairs.” To 
leave no doubt as to the character of 
this new Office, the Australian resolu- 
tion further proposes, consistently and 
rightly, that “the expenses of such a 
staff shall be borne by the countries 
represented on the Council in propor- 
tion to their population.” The Office, 
however subordinate its duties, is to 
be a genuinely Imperial one. 

It is probable that this resolution 
will be accepted by New Zealand and 
Cape Colony, and that it will form the 
basis of the whole discussion. On the 
other hand, a strong note of opposition 
is sounded from Canada, where the 
Toronto Globe, a paper of great influ- 
ence, and standing in close relations 
with the present Administration, re- 
cently described an Imperial Council 
as “a mischievous scheme” and “a 
medium through which the various 
members of the Empire would be med- 
dling intolerably in each other's af- 
fairs.” And it is not only in Canada 
that the word “Council” seems to have 
caused a certain amount of perturba- 
tion. Yet a little reflection must 
surely show that the alarm is unnec- 
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essary, The “Council” which the Aus- 
tralian resolution contemplates’ is 
clearly nothing more than the present 
“Conference” converted into a perma- 
nent institution. Not only has it noth- 
ing to do with the internal affairs of 
the several States, so that the danger 
of its “meddling” with them is the 
merest scare-crow, but even in its own 
sphere, that of “matters of common 
Imperial interest,” it will have no ex- 
ecutive authority. It will simply be 
a medium of mutual information and 
the exchange of views. No doubt its 
resolutions would have great moral 
weight, but they would not be binding 
on any of the States represented at the 
Council against its will. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine how the establishment 
of a regular means of consultation be- 
tween the several States of the Em- 
pire in matters of common concern can 
be objected to except by those who 
are, in principle, Separatists. 

The rejection of the Australian pro- 
posal would be a severe blow to the 
cause of Imperial unity—uniess, in- 
deed, its opponents were prepared with 
some better scheme for securing the 
sameend. And Iam firmly convinced 
that such a negative result would be 
contrary to the wishes of a great ma- 
jority of the citizens of the Empire. 
The Governments of Australia and 
New Zealand are no doubt supported 
by the bulk of public opinion in those 
Colonies in the move that they are 
making. In this country there is a 
xzreat preponderance of opinion in 
favor of some step of the kind. And 
even in Canada, while the groundless 
anxiety of a section of the people lest 
the proposal should interfere with 
their cherished autonomy may induce 
a hesitating or even a hostile attitude 
on the part of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, it is, to say the least, doubtful 
whether that attitude would be truly 
representative of average Canadian 
opinion. The recent debate in the Ca- 
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nadian Llouse of Commons on Colonel 
Hughes's motion for a “full partner- 
ship union” between Great Britain 
and her Colonies revealed the exist- 
ence of a large body of opinion pre- 
pared not only to go as far as the es- 
tablishment of a consultative Imperial 
Council, but to go a great deal further. 
If the Australian proposal could be 
made the subject of a referendum to 
the citizens of all the self-governing 
States of the Empire, there would be 
little fear of the result. 

From my own point of view, the 
Australian proposal, so far from go- 
ing beyond the immediately practica- 
ble, does not appear to embrace all 
that might be reasonably asked for, 
even under present conditions. The 
truth is that there are two distinct, if 
related, problems to be dealt with, 
which the use of vague general terms 
has tended to confuse, and that, while 
the Australian proposal does take us 
some way towards the solution of one 
of them, it hardly touches the other 
at all. The first problem is how to en- 
sure the maximum of co-operation be- 
tween the several States in affairs of 
common interest within the Empire. 
Of this nature are identical legislation 
on commercial matters, mainly patents, 
trade marks, copyright, shipping, the 
currency, the metric system, &c. &.— 
or concerted action with regard to 
such questions as emigration, the de- 
velopment of intercourse by post and 
cable, and so forth. Here is a wide 
field, in which agreement in principle 
already exists on many points, and is 
easily attainable on many more. But 
the weak point is that the Conference, 
if only from want of time, cannot do 
more than lay down general principles. 
To ensure any practical results, an 
immense amount of detailed work will 
always remain to be done, and at 
present no regular machinery exists 
for dealing with it. There is no lack 
of expert ability, either here or in the 
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Colonies, to elaborate the plans agreed 
upon by the Conference, but in the ab- 
sence of some permanent Imperial ma- 
chinery it cannot be organized and set 
to work. By creating a permanent Otf- 
fice to carry out the instructions of 
the Conference, and to see that the 
business begun by that body does not 
come to a standstill in the long inter- 
vals between its sessions, the Austra- 
lian resolution does go a long way to 
get over this difficulty. 

But there is a second problem with 
regard to which, as far as I can see, 
it does not help us much, I refer to 
the difficulty of keeping the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom in touch 
with the Governments of the other 
States, when it is dealing with the 
external affairs of the Empire and pri- 
marily when it is dealing with those 
external affairs which directly affect 
one or more of the Colonies. Granted 
that no system for the common control 
of external relations is as yet possible, 
however desirable it might be, how- 
ever necessary we may ultimately 
find it. But the very fact that the 
Imperial Government is under present 
circumstances in sole control of exter- 
nal relations makes consultation with 
the Colonies on all external matters 
which concern them—and the number 
of such matters is constantly increas- 
ing—absolutely essential. And _ the 
Conference, while sitting, affords an 
admirable means of consultation. But 
it is the essence of questions of this 
character that they crop up at all sorts 
of times. And except when the Con- 
ference is sitting, there is no ready 
and recognized means by which the 
Imperial Government can _ consult 
with any particular Colony, much less, 
as in matters of the highest moment 
would be eminently desirable, with 
them all. Nor does the Australian 
proposal prescribe such a means, use- 
ful as its adoption would be in other 
respects. What is wanted is perma- 
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nent representation of the Colonies at 
the centre of the Empire by men of 
such rank, preferably members of the 
respective Cabinets, as would enable 
a body of a composition similar to that 
of the Conference, and of great if not 
quite equal authority, to assemble at 
any time, if occasion required it. Its 
functions would be deliberative merely. 
The present suggestion does not go be- 
yond that. But the constant potential 
existence of a deliberative Council, or 
“Conference” if you prefer to call it 
so, representing all the States of the 
Empire, would go far to keep our pol- 
icy on really Imperial lines. 

I am conscious of the somewhat des- 
ultory character of this article, con- 
scious also of its many omissions. ‘he 
subject is too vast for the available 
space. But, before concluding, there 
are two more points to which I would 
briefly refer, if only to avoid the ap- 
pearance of ignoring their immense im- 
portance. The first of these is the 
question of Imperial defence. I 
know that to many people in this 
country, and especially perhaps to 
those who look askance at far-reaching 
schemes of Imperial union, the most 
urgent of the questions before the 
Conference appears to be that of ob- 
taining from the Colonies some larger 
contribution to the cost of the de- 
fence of the Empire, and especially to 
the upkeep of the Navy. But to my 
mind this is putting the cart before 
the horse. Undoubtedly the greatest 
common interest of all the States of 
the Empire is security from external 
attack. Undoubtedly also the maxi- 
mum of security. can only be attained 
by organized co-operation, by a system 
in which all would contribute, accord- 
ing to their capacity and on some reg- 
ular plan, to military or naval forces 
available for any Imperial purpose. As 
really United States they would be 
invulnerable. But defence depends 
upon policy. Before we can expect 
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the Colonies to contribute, in money or 
kind, to the fighting strength of the 
Empire, in anything like proportion to 
their wealth and population, they must 
feel that they are partners in any pol- 
icy which might involve a call wpon 
that fighting strength. The idea of 
using them as mere tributaries, help- 
ing to support an Army and Navy, in 
which they have no part, and in the 
control of which they have no share. 
is wrong in principle. It is a survival 
of the old system of subordinate de- 
pendent States. As an expression of 
goodwill, a recognition of the value to 
the Colonies themselves of the sea- 
power of the Mother Country, Colonial 
contributions to the Navy are indeed 
welcome. But we shall never get 
much farther on that road, and it ts 
not desirable to attempt it. The true 
principle is to encourage the Colonies 
to develop their own forces, thus in- 
creasing the land and sea power of the 
Empire as a whole, but to develop 
them on lines which will enable them 
to co-operate in the most effective 
manner with the British Army and 
Navy, and with one another. The ex- 
tent to which they can be relied upon 
actually so to co-operate, must depend 
on the success of the Imperial move- 
ment generally, on the extent to which 
we are able to develop common insti- 
tutions and a common policy. 

And now for the second great omis- 
sion of which I may appear to have 
been guilty. So far, not one word has 
been said here about India, or the 
other great dependencies. And it is 
remarkable how in all discussions 
concerning the Conference India ap- 
pears to be ignored, although she is to 
be represented at that gathering, and 
occupies a position of such unique im- 
portance in our Imperial system. The 
reason for this apparent indifference. 
no doubt, must be sought in the fact 
that the position of India and the 
other dependencies in that system. 
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and their relations to Great Britain, are 
not in question on this occasion. We 
may lose them or retain them, but we 
can never retain them as anything but 
dependencies. With regard to the self- 
governing Colonies, on the other hand. 
everybody must realize that we are 
in a period of transition. Whatever 
the future has in store, whether our 
destiny is closer union or separation, 
things cannot long go on as they are. 
It is from this cause, not because they 
are intrinsically of greater importance 
than India, with her great extent, her 
teeming population, and her vast re- 
sources, that interest centres in them 
at the present time. And yet it may 
be that in the long run the dependen- 
cies of the Empire will exercise a de- 
cisive influence on the relations of the 
Mother Country and the self-governing 
Colonies. The double aspect of the 
Empire is one of the most marvellous 
of political phenomena. On one side 
it is a real Empire in the old sense of 
the word—a country ruling with abso- 
lute, if benignant, despotism over a 
great number of others scattered all 
over the world, and of the most vari- 
ous size and character; on the other 
side it is a loose congeries, not even 
a confederacy of semi-independent 
States, of which the head of that 
world-wide dominion is only one, 
though still by far the most important, 
member. Almost every political prin- 
ciple which is applicable to it in the 
former aspect is inapplicable in the lat- 
ter. We almost seem to be living in 
two different worlds. And in some 
respects the conjunction of the despotic 
Empire with the groups of self-govern- 
ing States leads to difficulties which 
threaten the stability of this strange 
political fabric. To mention only one 
of these, there is the constant friction 
between the Mother Country and the 
self-governing Colonies over the treat- 
ment accorded by the latter to the In- 
dian and other colored subjects of the 
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Crown. There is much to justify the 
attitude of the Colonies in this mat- 
ter, as every one who has lived in 
Australia or South Africa is bound to 
recognize. But there is also a deep 
and natural sense of grievance on the 
part of the Indians, and the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain is in a most 
unenviable position between the two 
parties. No doubt a modus vivendi is 
possible, but it is very hard to arrive 
at, and meanwhile the strain on the 
Imperial system is great. 

And yet, with all the difficulties and 
anomalies which the situation pre- 
sents, the existence of the dependen- 
cies may in the long run prove a link, 
and perhaps the greatest of all links, 
between the Mother Country and the 
Colonies. In the sphere of common 
interests they may at present count 
for very little, but they are destined 
in the future to count for a great deal. 
Consider the ultimate importance of 
the West Indies to Canada, of our Cen- 
tral and East African possessions to 
South Africa, of the Malay States to 
Australia, of the British islands in the 
Pacific both to Australia and New 
Zealand. Consider the importance of 
India, with its great and growing re- 
sources, to every member of the British 
group of States. How seriously would 
the prospects of all the self-govern- 
ing Colonies be clouded, if the tropical 
and sub-tropical dependencies of Great 
Britain were to pass into other hands! 

From this point of view the presence 
of a representative of India at the Con- 
ference has a deep, if mainly pro- 
phetic, significance. No doubt it con- 
stitutes a fresh anomaly in the com- 
position of that assembly, and on this 
ground it has in certain quarters been 
made the subject of objection. For 
India is not really a party to the Con- 
ference, and her so-called representa- 
tive is, in fact, only another represen- 
tative of Great Britain. But in view 
of the many other anomalies presented 
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by the Conference, in which New- 
foundland ranks with Canada, and 
South Africa has two representatives 
to Australia’s one, the point is hardly 
worth consideration. In the present 
rudimentary state of Imperial organi- 
zation, and having regard to the 
purely deliberative character of the 
Conference, such anomalies are really 
of small importance. Looking at the 
matter practically, there are questions 
coming before the Conference which 
affect India, and it is therefore desira- 
ble that some one should be present 
who has a special knowledge of the 
Indian side of the case. And, from a 
broader point of view, it is highly de- 
sirable that the self-governing Colonies 
The National Review. 


America. 
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should be brought face to face with 
the problems which the government 
of the dependencies involves, At pres- 
ent “the white man’s burden,” which 
they entail, rests entirely on the peo- 
ple of the Mother Country, who no 
doubt also enjoy the lion’s share of 
the material benefits derived from 
their possession. But every year that 
passes increases the interest—already 
in some cases considerable—of the Col- 
onies in the dependencies, and it is in- 
evitable that in the course of time that 
interest should extend from the mate- 
rial to the political sphere, and em- 
brace the problems of administration 
and defence. 
Milner. 
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Dr. Lorenz, the Vienna specialist, 
in recording his impressions of the 
United States, said nothing would von- 
vince him that Americans really be- 
lieved time to be money while they 
thought it necessary to be personally 
present whenever their shoes were be- 
ing blacked. This peculiar practice is 
not exceptional but typical. It illus- 
trates a national characteristic @hich 
can with difficulty be accepted by the 
newcomer, for he brings with him the 
preconceived notion that a higher value 
is set upon time in America than any- 
where else in the world, but if he re- 
mains a few years in the country his 
experience reveals to him that Amer- 
ica’s true distinction among the nations 
is as a land of leisure. 

An unprejudiced observation of life in 
their great cities soon leads to the con- 
clusion that Americans have more 
spare time to play with than any 
other people. Throughout the morning 
the chairs in the entrance halls of the 
hotels are filled with gossiping daw- 


dlers. In New York itself business is 
not so pressing but that the streets 
can be thronged and traffic suspended 
at 11 A.M. on account of a procession 
of the Order of Eagles or some other 
fantastic society. To attend the an- 
nual conventions of such orders, and 
of various patriotic or religious associa- 
tions, tens of thousands of persons 
travel long journeys and are absent 
from their homes for several days at 
a time. Sporting and athletic events 
make at least as great inroads upon 
business hours as in the country whose 
devotion to the muddied oaf has been 
so often bewailed. All this in addition 
to the public holidays—Independence 
Day, Memorial Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Labor Day, Washington's 
Birthday, Lincoln’s’ Birthday (or 
in the South some Confederate 
equivalent) as well as New Year’s Day 
and Christmas Day. And in his work- 
ing days the American endures such 
filchings from his time by incom- 
petence and bad management as no 
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Englishman would tolerate. The New 
Yorker gulps his food, yet his lunch 
takes at least as long as the Lon- 
doner’s owing to the delay in the serv- 
ing of his order. And though he pays 
his hair-cutter or barber at a ruinous 
scale, the charge is not after all ex- 
travagant if it is computed not by the 
piece but the hour. 

But surely, it will be said, the Amer- 
ican is on the whole a pattern of ac- 
tivity and speed when he is actually 
occupying himself with his business. 
That is by no means my own judgment 
after spending four years in New York 
and six months in Chicago. The 
average office on the other side employs 
a larger staff than with us, but it 
shows by no means as satisfactory an 
output of work by the end of the day. 
The art of concentrating one’s atten- 
tion on the matter in hand has been 
very imperfectly learnt. The manager 
of an important firm is seldom indis- 
posed for a chat of half an hour or 
so over a cigar. English tourists re- 
port with ingenuous admiration that 
they are able to obtain an interview 
with a Cabinet minister at Washington 
without an introduction, and can talk 
over with him at their leisure the af- 
fairs of his department—an accessi- 
bility which they naively extol in 2on- 
trast with the exclusiveness of White- 
hall. Shopping in the big city stores— 
those stores which are commonly sup- 
posed to be a marvelous development of 
business sagacity—is a most painful 
trial of patience owing to the uncon- 
scionable time consumed in waiting for 
change and for the packing up of one’s 
purchase. The arrangements of these 
houses appear to be designed on pur- 
pose to discourage cash payments, for 
the delay is obviously much less in the 
case of customers who run a credit ac- 
count. Often too, the enterprise of a 
business house appears to exhaust it- 
self in lavish advertisement, in the be- 
lief that if only the name of an article 





of merchandise is kept before the eyes 
of the public the actual sale of it will 
take care of itself. An English friend 
who was paying me a short visit was 
struck one day by the advertisements, 
in the street cars and on the hoard- 
ings all over New York, of a novel 
kind of stationery, and expressed a wish 
to see what it was like. I wrote at 
once asking for specimens and prices. 
A week later, when my friend had al- 
ready sailed for home, a representative 
of the firm called, bringing samples of 
the article with him. He explained its 
merits elaborately and enthusiastically, 
but was not even then able to quote 
prices for all grades. In England my 
inquiry would, of course, have been 
answered by return post. The slow 
movement of the American business 
man was again illustrated when I was 
rash enough to order through a lead- 
ing bookseller a book recently pub- 
lished in London. I received it three 
weeks later than if I had written for 
it direct, although I paid the importer 
twenty-five per cent. on its value for 
his trouble. Needing a new ferule at 
the end of my walking-stick I applied 
to the repairing department of one of 
the biggest stores. I was told that the 
job would cost sixty cents, and that it 
would be done in ten days. Ordinarily 
this great achievement would be ac- 
complished in seven, but the approach 
of Christmas would make it necessary 
to allow three days more. In the rural 
districts of America—and it must be 
remembered that only thirty-one per 
cent. of the population is urban—the 
gait of business is fully as slow as in 
our own villages and small towns. 
The quality of the means of com- 
munication in any country is a fair 
test of its regard for economy of time. 
In this matter America makes a poor 
showing indeed. The Director of the 
Office of Public Road Inquiries, an of- 
ficer in the Department of Agriculture, 
has declared that “ the United States 
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has probably the worst system of pub- 
* lic highways of any civilized nation of 
the first class.” It has been demon- 
strated that it costs more to move a 
bushel of wheat ten miles over an 
American country road than to trans- 
port the same burden 500 miles by 
railway, or 2000 miles by steamship. 
In what other country would one see 
such a newspaper paragraph as this 
at election time? “Rochester, N.Y., 
November 4,—Country roads in sur- 
rounding towns are reported to be in 
better condition than on any election 
day in many years, thus insuring a 
strong rural vote.” In January 1905 
it was reported that the sheriff and de- 
tectives at West Farmington, Ohio, 
were unable to get over the fifteen miles 
separating them from the place where 
a certain “wanted” man was staying, 
because no horses could be obtained at 
any price on account of the condition 
of the roads. The rapid collapse of the 
cycling boom, as illustrated by the de- 
crease in membership of the League 
of American Wheelmen from 103,000 to 
5380 in five years, is due not only to 
the mutability of the American temper- 
ament but to the discovery that there 
was neither pleasure nor profit in rid- 
ing except in the neighborhood of a 
certain number of _public-spirited 
towns. The scope of the motor-car is 
similarly limited. An enthusiast who 
travelled the other day from New 
York to Buffalo on his motor-cycle re- 
ported that he covered several hun- 
dred miles on the railroad sleepers, 
which gave him better riding than the 
highways. <A party of English auto- 
mobilists, landing in New York with 
the intention of making their way to 
the St. Louis Fair by motor-car, had 
to give up the attempt after a brief ex- 
periment. 

Many of the large cities of the 
United States have been laid out on 
n system which consumes the maxi- 
mum of time in getting from one 
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point to another. The rectangular plan 
of street arrangement makes it neces- 
sary to traverse two sides of a triangle 
to reach any point which is not in the 
same street as the starting-place. The 
consequent delay in communications is 
enormously increased, for vehicular 
traffic, by the atrocious condition of 
the city streets themselves. The waste 
of business time in getting wagons 
out of ruts, even in important New 
York streets, must amount to a con- 
siderable total. Just after the con- 
struction of the Subway, when the re- 
paving of the streets was supposed to 
be completed, there was left for many 
weeks at one point within my daily 
observation so great a depression in 
the surface—it would scarcely be an 
exaggeration to call it a gully—that 
again and again drivers of coal-carts 
would labor for half an hour at a 
stretch to get over it, with the result 
that they had in many cases to send 
at last for another team. The amount 
of time that has been wasted until 
quite lately by the neglect of the 
municipal authorities to guide the 
street traffic is beyond calculation. It 
was only on St. Patrick’s Day, 1903, 
that any system was introduced for the 
regulation of the course of vehicles at 
the busiest corners of New York City. 
The general belief that New York is 
in advance of London in opportunities 
of “rapid transit” is by no meaus 
borne out by facts. According to Mr. 
H. H. Vreeland, the highest authority 
on the question, the electric tram-cars 
in the New York streets are so ham- 
pered by stoppages and blocks that their 
average speed does not exceed eight 
miles an hour—a rate which makes it 
still possible to speak respectfully of 
the London bus. In walking down 
Broadway from Astor Place during 
business hours I have sometimes com- 
pared my own progress with that of 
an electric tram-car starting abreast of 
me, and I have reached Canal Street 
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—nearly a mile—before it quite left 
me behind. But an American in a 
hurry will unhesitatingly take a car for 
two or three blocks rather than cover 
the same distance more quickly by 
walking, just as he will wait two or 
three minutes for an elevator to take 
him down a flight of ten steps, or will 
bring the resources of his typewriter 
to bear upon a post-card which could 
be more speedily written by hand. 
After forty years New York has at last 
come round to the London opinion that 
an underground railway is the best 
means of rapid communication in a 
large city. In using electricity as the 
motive power for such a railway, it 
has followed the example set by the 
City and South London in 1890, a date 
considerably earlier than that of the 
first electric railways in America. The 
interim experiment of elevated rail- 
ways is now thoroughly discredited, as 
shown by the outcry lately raised 
against the proposal of certain capital- 
ists to connect the Williamsburg and 
Brooklyn Bridges by this means. It 
is not at all unlikely that as soon as 
the Subway system is completed there 
will be a powerful agitation for the 
pulling down of the elevated lines, their 
effect upon the health and comfort of 
the city having been shown to be in- 
creasingly mischievous. 

As to the American railway system 
proper, an entirely erroneous impres- 
sion is gained by those who interpret 
as normal the  widely-advertised 
“records” of long-distance speed. To 
run an 18-hours express from New 
York to Chicago—a distance of 912 
or 980 miles according to the route 
taken—is a brilliant feat, but it is of 
practical value to only a very small 
proportion of railway travellers in 
the United States. This spectacular 
achievement will be seen to be quite ex- 
ceptional if we compare a_ business 
man’s opportunities of getting from say 
London to Manchester or Plymouth 
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with the regular service from New 
York to Washington or Boston. In the 
autumn of 1904 the Scientific American 
summed up its own careful and de- 
tailed inquiries in the generalization 
that “in respect of the number and 
speed of fast express trains our 
railway service in this country 
simply cannot compare with that of 
France and England.” It will proba- 
bly surprise English readers to learn 
that in the neighborhood of New York, 
on the main lines entering that city, 
there are no less than twenty-five 
drawbridges which expose the railway 
traffic to the risk of being tied up at 
the whim of any passing barge-mas- 
ter. On November 30, 1904, a brick 
scow, sticking in the mud of Cromwell 
Creek, near the Harlem River, pre- 
vented the drawbridge from closing. 
It thus blockaded forty New York Cen- 
tral trains, including through expresses 
from the West, besides causing some 
hours’ delay to thousands of passengers 
waiting at the main New York station 
for the starting of their trains in the 
opposite direction. Until the hindrance 
was removed it was necessary to block 
important trains as far away as -Al- 
bany, a hundred and thirty miles dis- 
tant. And this incident, according to 
the New York Herald, has been paral- 
leled on all the great suburban carriers 
entering New York. 

The cars used on American railways 
are built with an equal indifference to 
considerations of speed. I have seen 
admiringly quoted in England, as 
an example of American “hustle,” a 
description of the scene at a New York 
terminus on the arrival of a suburban 
train crowded with business men. 
“As the train rushes in, the men leap 
from the cars on both sides,” &c. &c. 
In fact, this is precisely what never 
happens and never can happen in the 
American station. There may be from 
60 to 100 persons in the car, but they 


must all squeeze their way out 
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through one of the two narrow exits 
at the ends. And the much vaunted 
“express” system of dealing with lug- 
gage is irritatingly slow. It is usually 
necessary to have one’s packing com- 
pleted several hours before the train 
starts—if one is leaving home at eight 
or nine in the morning the luggage is 
called for overnight—and the delivery 
is always a considerable time after the 
passenger's arrival. Worries and de- 
lays in dealing with luggage are, in my 
experience, an invariable concomitant 
of American railway travel. 
Every now and then 
American postal officials report, after 
visiting Europe, that their own postal 
system is far ahead of that of other 
countries. But in Boston there are 
only four deliveries a day at private 
houses, the latest at 4.20 P.M., at 
Washington there are three, the latest 
at 3.30 P.M., in the residential section, 
und four in the business section. The 
house in which I was living in New 
York was within a mile and a half of 
the General Post Office. but no letters 
ever reached it after about six o'clock. 
At an important suburb, reached by 
frequent trains from the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, there are only three de- 
liveries a day, the last at four o'clock, 
and there are other suburbs as easily 
reached by train or ferry, where until 


prominent 


a date within the present century all. 


letters had to be called for at the of- 
fice. 
Massachusetts township with 1800 per- 
manent residents, a place only three 
hours by rail from Boston, and with 
a station of its own, I found that there 
Was no delivery of letters, but they 
had all to be ealled for at the local 
post office. The mail-bags were trans- 
ported twice a day to the office from 
the station on the tail of a cart, long 


Spending a recent summer in a 


after the passengers had disappeared 
and the other baggage had been dis- 


posed of. Even in the cities postal 


Inatter sent at a lower rate than letters 
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—including circulars, proofs, and 
printed documents generally—regularly 
takes from one to two days longer in 
transmission than letters posted at the 
same time. 

American journalism is commonly 
supposed to supply the most brilliant 
illustrations of the national devotion to 
speed. Where the mere recording and 
publication of news is concerned this 
reputation is on the whole well 
served, though even in this respect the 
use of the “fudge-box,” unknown in 
America, gives our evening papers the 
lead. The chronicling of big disasters 
—for which the conditions of American 
life afford ample practice—is carried 
out rather more quickly and fully there 
than here, but in some forms of re- 
porting America is certainly behind. 
The reporting of speeches, for example, 
is almost a lost art. Almost every im- 
portant utterance is sent out by the 


sle- 


speaker in advance, to be “released” 
at a certain date. Its length is conse- 
quently measured by the space it cov- 
“Mr. Fassett's 
7000-word speech” at the New York 
Republican 1904—in- 
stead of by the time it takes to deliver. 
An important given in 
gress, if it is to reach the general pub 


ers—e.g.. one reads of 


Convention of 


speech Con- 
lic at all, has to be copied several days 
later by the newspapers from the of- 
ficial Editorial comment is 
even more belated. Here is a typical 
example. The New York Times of May 
% 1904, has a leading article 
“Mr. Cockran on the Issue.” The first 
paragraph runs as follows: “The rage 
of the Republicans in the House when 
Mr. Bourke Cockran made his speech 
on April 23 is explained and even justi- 
fied by the full report which appears 
Imagine 


report, 


headed 


in The Congressional Record.” 
a Parliamentary debate discussed for 
the first time by a London daily paper 
more than a fortnight after the debate 
itself! oA of edi- 
torial the 


grotesque instance 


sluggishness was given by 
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New York Tribune, of October 29, 1904, 
which contained a leader eulogising 
the smooth working of the new Sub- 
way, although the news columns of the 
sume issue reported a serious “tie-up” 
occurring before six o'clock the pre- 
vious evening. Nothing is ever seen 
in American journalism comparable to 
the regular achievement of our London 
and Provincial press day after day 
during a general election. To provide 
well-written comment the next morn- 
ing on political news that has not 
reached the office long before midnight 
appears to be a feat beyond the power 
of an American paper. The weekly 
papers of America are slower than ours 
in the publication not only of comment 
but of news. In this respect the re- 
ligious weeklies of London are regu- 
larly from one to two days ahead of 
their most enterprising contemporaries 
in New York or Boston. Before leav- 
ing the subject of journalism, it is 
worth while to notice the incidental 
conlirmation given to my general argu- 
ment by the format of American 
papers. Their shape and size show 
that they are intended for a constitu- 
eney which is anything but in a des- 
perate hurry. Colonel Watterson, the 
most distinguished editor in the South- 
ern States, has lately been warmly 
commending English papers for their 
conciseness. “London,” he says, “com- 
presses into a paragraph what New 
York would amplify into a column.” 
A\ few years ago a single number of 
the New York World was issued under 
the direction of a well-known English 
journalist on the lines of a London 
halfpenny paper, but the experiment 
was not well received, the result being 
a sheet too compact for the public 
taste. 

The conception of the American as 
impatient of technicalities, and eager 
to get immediately at the heart of 
things, receives a severe shock if one 


examines his handling of questions of 


law and government. In these matters 
America is pre-eminently the land of 
red-tape. The delays in the adminis- 
tration of justice are a crying national 
scandal. A few years ago, on the 
hanging of the “Moat House” murderer 
less than three months after the dis- 
covery of his victim’s body, surprise 
and admiration were generally ex- 
pressed by the American papers at the 
speed of English justice. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger remarked that a similar 
case in America would have occupied 
as many years, and the history of the 
American courts abundantly supports 
this opinion. In Vermont, for instance. 
2 woman murdered her husband on 
August 15, 1902, was arrested a few 
days later, was shortly afterwards con- 
demned to death, but in consequence 
of several appeals, was not actually 
hanged until December 8, 1905. A 
New York lawyer, arrested for murder 
in September 1900, was indicted in May 
1901, was convicted in March 1902, and 
remained under sentence of death 
from that time until December 1906, 
when his punishment was commuted 
by the Governor of the State to that 
of imprisonment for life. A judge of 
the New York Court of General Ses- 
sions, when recently pronouncing sen- 
tence of death on a convicted murderer. 
and naming a date for the execution, 
declared his own sentence “a farce.” 
he said, 


“There is only one instance,’ 
“of a sentence of death being carried 
out on the date fixed by the lower 
court. That was in the case of the 
slayer of President McKinley.” The 
captain of the General Slocum, which 
was burnt in the East River in June 
14, with the loss of 1000 lives, was 
not tried until January 1906, and the 
owners of the steamboat, though pre- 
nounced equally culpable by the Gov- 
ernment inquiry, have not yet been 
placed in the dock. At the beginning 
of 1906 the manager of the Lroquois 
Theatre. Chicago, burnt in December 
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1903, was at last notified that he would 


have to stand his trial, but his attorney 


immediately declared that they would 


‘attempt to secure a change of venue, 


and “this motion,” the newspapers re- 
ported, “will be argued within a few 
weeks.” It was not until March of the 
present year that the anticipated trial 
actually began. In all serious criminal 
trials, by the way, an amazing time 
is consumed in forming the jury, as in 
the notorious Thaw case. 

In civil courts, also, American ad- 
ministration appears to be modelled on 
Jarndyce v. Jarndyce. A boy in 
Cleveland, Ohio, was injured by 
a railway train ten years ago, when 
he was eleven years old. The 
case has been bandied to and fro 
between the courts until the lad 
has come of age, and it is now ruled 
that whatever results have so far been 
reached are invalidated by the fact 
that he is an adult and must therefore 
plead in his own name. By a careful 
study of averages it has been found 
that a year must elapse for a jury case 
to be reached for trial in Indianapolis 


and San Francisco, two years in Bos- 


ton, and three years in Chicago and 
New York. It has been estimated that 
an English judge disposes of twice as 


* many cases in the time as his Ameri- 


can contemporary. The same disin- 
clination to be hurried shows itself in 
the management of what might be 
called semi-judicial cases—the deter- 
mination of customs claims, for exam- 
ple. Not long ago it was reported that 
no less than 150,000 suspended protests 
were awaiting the decision of the gen- 
eral appraisers. In January 1905 a 
case was decided which had been car- 
ried on the calendar for nearly thirteen 
years. As a result of this decision a 
firm of importers obtained a refund of 
a dollar a dozen pairs on a consignment 
of gloves that had been imported. sold, 
and worn out in 1892. 

In all departments of his service 


Uncle Sam allows himself to be re- 
garded as an indulgent employer. ‘The 
new Chicago Post Office has taken ten 
years to build. In 1902 a report of the 
Chief Constructor showed that there 
was not a single vessel under contract 
for the United States Navy that was 
not a year behindhand. Six submarine 
torpedo-boats, contracted for to be de- 
livered in eight months, were still un- 
finished after twenty-five. The penal- 
ties provided for in such contracts are 
uniformly remitted. According to 
present indications there will be much 
edification to foreign observers. in 
watching the progress of the Panama 
Canal—the undertaking in which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared his intention of 
“making the dirt fly.” The Govern- 
ment offices in Washington itself can 
searcely be said to set a good example 
to the contractors. Not until February 
1906 did the Department of Agricul- 
ture issue its “Report on the Relations 
between Climates and Crops,” record- 
ing an investigation begun by order of 
the Secretary in February 1891, and 
completed in June of the same year. 
Congress itself devotes a considerable 
time every session to the discussion of 
Bills awarding compensation for dam- 
ages to property, &c., received during 
the Civil War, concluded more than 
forty years ago. But the Congressman 
may be excused for thinking that he 
is expected to be behindhand, inasmuch 
as he is not allowed to take his seat 
until more than twelve months after 
the election at which he was returned. 

In other American cities it is some- 
times suggested that if you want to 
refresh your memory as to what the 
nineteenth century was like you should 
go to Philadelphia. A visit to America 
might in the same way be recom- 
mended to any Englishman desirous of 
reviving the sensations of a vanished 
past. Professor Wendell's favorite for- 
mula—“Eighteenth-century American 
= Seventeenth-century Englishman”’— 
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might be adapted to later centuries in 
many important relations. In spite of 
certain superficial signs of progress, es- 
pecially in the application of electricity, 
it is still] the conditions of the first 
part of the nineteenth century that 
meet the eye of the Englishman in 
America to-day. The law courts are 
choked by methods of procedure obso- 
lete among us for generations; the 
municipal government smells rankly 
of the offences of the era of unre- 
formed corporations in our own land; 
few of the most up-to-date cities have 
a postal service equal to that described 
by Sir Walter Besant as existing in the 
London of 1680; at public meetings 
everywhere one encounters a tiresome 
and elaborate ceremonial that was 
probably brought over in the May- 
flower; even the tunes sung in the lead- 
ing city churches are those whose 
linked sweetness long drawn out has 
been forgotten in England since the 
days of our grandfathers. How then 
* can we explain the American's rooted 
conviction that his country is a 
“hustler” beyond all her competitors? 
It is mainly due to one simple error 
of observation—his belief that the 
speed with which a thing is done, and 
incidentally its efficiency, may be 
measured by the noise made in doing 
it. To the American success means, 
literally as well as metaphorically, 
making a noise in the world. The pres- 
ent Archbishop of Canterbury put his 
finger exactly upon this national char- 
acteristic when, speaking in Triniiy 
Church, New York, he said: “In no sur- 
roundings which I have ever known, 
in no city which I have ever seen in 
any of the world’s continents, have life's 
activities seemed to whirr and buzz so 
“To whirr and 
the distin- 





us here.” 
precisely 


restlessly 
buzz” —that is 


guishing feature of American activity 
of every kind, and in proportion as this 
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ideal is attained is the American con- 
tent. His trains and tram-cars are 
noisier than the English; therefore they 
must be faster. The incessant clang 
of the streets of New York is far more 
piercing than the noise of London; 
therefore New York must be the busier 
city. One reason why the typewriter 
has been adopted much more readily 
there than here is that the American 
believes himself to be writing to much 
better purpose if he can hear himself 
write. A curious illustration of the 
difference in national standards is af- 
forded by the use made of fireworks. 
In England fireworks are something to 
see; in America they are something to 
hear. In an English celebration they 
are reserved until after dark; in Amer- 
ica one lets them off in the day-time 
—sometimes all day long for several 
days running. Accordingly, the temper 
of the people might appropriately be 
expressed in these lines of one of their 
own poets:— 


Be strenuous, and let who will be 
clever. 
Strike crashing blows, nor shun 


them all day long; 
And so make life, death, and the vast 
forever 
One Chinese Gong! 


There have been writers—Goethe and 
Schopenhauer are sometimes quoted 
among them—who have made sensi- 
tiveness to noise one of the chief cri- 
teria of culture; who have contended 
that a man’s refinement is in inverse 
ratio to the amount of noise he will 
tolerate complacently. Without ex- 
pressing any opinion on this doctrine, 
one may at least point out that by his 
love of noise the American misses the 
one advantage of his sluggish pace— 
the advantage, namely, that slowness 
normally means restfulness too. 
H. W. Horwitl. 
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THE ENEMY’S CAMP. one) 
CHAPTER VIIL. 


Cicely announced her intention of 
fishing again. As the perch had sur- 
passed expectation Mr. Lauriston en- 
couraged the idea; but, unluckily, Mar- 
tin’s services were required; there was 
no one to row the boat. It is true that 
Mr. Lauriston volunteered, and so did 
Doris, but Miss Cicely declined their 
offers, when it became apparent that 
they were going to give her their com- 
pany as well. Fishing, she explained, 
was a solitary occupation. If Doris 
sat and sketched near her that would 
frighten the fish; if her uncle stayed 
with her and smoked that would cer- 
tainly distract her attention, and quite 
possibly cause her to lose just such 
another perch as they had eaten. 
Moreover, she hinted that there were 
both gnats and nettles in the vicinity 
of her fishing-ground, which would 
make a visitor very uncomfortable. It 
was only her zeal as an angler that 
indnced her to go near such a place 
herself, and she would not dream ot 
sacrificing any one else; and besides, 
she could manage quite nicely. 

And so, to the astonishment of Aga- 
tha, she started off unaided, and also 
somewhat heavily laden. She carried 
the inevitable rug, two novels, and the 
box of chocolates; in addition there 
were the indispensables of her craft, 
the bait-tin, the fishing-basket, and 
Martin’s rod. With the air of a mar- 
tyr, but with decision, she began her 
progress from the camp. The others 
watched in aduwiration; the country 
indeed was working wonders. 

However, Cicely did not bear her 


burdens very long, at least not all of 


them. As soon as she had crossed 
the bridge and was out of sight she 
looked about her for a_ hiding-place. 
On her left was a clump of bushes or- 


namented with flowering convolvulus, 
and in the middle a small holly-tree 
stood up dark and stiff. This struck 
her as a suitable landmark. She threw 
a guilty look round. There was no 
one to see. She took out the bait-tin 
very gingerly, and put it carefully be- 
hind a clump of meadow-sweet under 
the holly-tree. With a sigh of relief 
she went on at her more usual pace. 

It was very hot. Cicely liked the 
weather to be hot, but she did not like 
getting hot herself. And she was still 
encumbered with much she considered 


superfluous. The rod was very in- 
convenient. After all was it neces- 
sary? She did not intend to be left 


to her own resources for bait; why 
should she for a rod? Twenty yards 
further on she perceived a hollow tree. 
It seemed sinful to neglect such an 
opportunity, and Martin’s rod was 
soon reposing inside. She fixed the hol- 
low tree also in her memory for future 
use, and sauntered on. 

Her burdens were still oppressive. 
The rug was heavy, the fishing-basket 
too big. She thought of putting her 
novels and her box of chocolates in 
side, but remembered with a little 
shiver that it had contained slimy 
dead things,—and worms! She con- 
ceived a distaste for the fishing-basket. 

By this time Cicely had reached the 
mill. The miller’s man was about 
and wished her good-morning. With 
an eye to a possible donation he of- 
fered to carry her things for her. 
Cicely hesitated; should she tell him 
to go back for the others? However, 
she decided not, since she would have 
to go back and show him where to 
find them; and besides, he would won- 
der why she had put them there. 
“No, thank you,” she said pleasantly: 
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but if you will keep this till I come 
back?’ she smiled _ interrogatively, 
and held out the basket with the air 
of an Atlas transferring his burden 
of heaven. 

The miller’s man displayed a little 
not unnatural surprise, “It is so hot,” 
explained Cicely, “and so awkward. 
Only please put it away somewhere. 
1 don’t want any one to see it.” 

The man took it into the mill and 
put it in a cupboard. <A new idea 
seized Cicely. The two novels were 
slippery to hold; besides, would she 
want them? Of course if it proved 
very dull,—well, she could send for 
them to the mill. She hesitated a mo- 
ment, and rather to her surprise found 
herself blushing a little; but her guilt 
had begun with the discarding of the 
bait-tin; she might as well complete it. 
So she slipped the two novels into the 
cupboard by the fishing-basket, and 
left without explanation. 

A minute or two later she was in her 
retreat with her rug and her box of 
chocolates, a survival which, from the 
point of view of the ordinary angler, 
would not have seemed of the fittest; 
but Cicely knew better. She had seen 
the top-joint of a fishing-rod protrud- 
ing above the reeds not many yards 
away down stream, while a_ faint 
wreath of tobacco-smoke curled up- 
wards, 

She spread out her rug on the grass, 
and selected a chocolate with care. 
The smoke-wreath vanished and was 
not renewed; the top-joint of the fish- 
ing-rod disappeared from view; its 
owner could probably see from his hid- 
ing-place without being seen. But 
Cicely never once looked in that direc- 
tion. She waited patiently, consuming 
another chocolate; ‘in her own way 
she had the makings of an angler. 
There was a rustling amid the reeds, a 
rustling that became fainter and more 
distant. Cicely criticized these tactics 
with a smile; she had not long to wait. 


Some one was approaching with a 
firm unhurried tread along the bank 
above. The some one was behind, 
and stepped down in the same care- 
less manner. “Ah, good morning, 
Miss Lauriston. Have you had any 
sport?” 

Cicely looked up from under the 
brim of a very large hat, and made a 
little amused bow. Talbot had under- 
gone a subtle change since the preced- 
ing afternoon. In the first place he 
was shaved; certain scars near the 
angle of the jaw would have argued 
to the male intelligence that the razor 
was unfamiliar; he had, in fact, used 
the razor of the magnificent Charles. 
His clothes seemed to be more care- 
fully adjusted. Yesterday he had 
worn no tie; to-day his spotless cricket- 
ing shirt displayed a neat bow of 
college colors, while a silk sash to 
match replaced his serviceable leath- 
ern belt; a straw hat that displayed re- 
cent attempts at washing had been 
substituted for the gray felt; altogether 
he gave the impression of a man who 
tries to make the best of a bad busi- 
ness, 

He carried his rod and creel from 
which protruded something that to 
Cicely looked like gray felt. “Oh, do 
let me see what you've got in your 
basket,” she asked innocently. 

“There aren't any fish as yet,” he 
said seeking to evade her. 

“Haven't you got any flies or some- 
thing interesting?’ she persevered. 

“No, nothing,’ he replied stoutly, 
conscious that there reposed within 
certain things which to his friends 
would have told a tale. His shaving 
had caused comment at breakfast; 
otherwise till he reached the rushes he 
to the male eye had been as before. 

“But you’re not fishing,” he ex- 
claimed, becoming conscious that his 
studied impromptu opening was inap- 
posite. 

“Then I’ve no right to occupy the 
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best spot for the pere—please what is 
its Latin name again‘*” 

Talbot repeated the massive words 
with a smile. Cicely said them over to 
herself twice. “I shall remember them 
now,” she declared. “I haven't fright- 
ened the fish away for you, have 1?” 

Talbot deemed it improbable, and 
asked her if she had been there long. 
“Oh, the duplicity of man,’ thought 
she and replied out loud, “Only a few 
minutes.” 

“Then I could only have been more 
fortunate by a few minutes,” he re- 
turned with a touch of sarcasm at his 
own expense, 

Having seen the top-joint above the 
reeds Cicely understood him. ‘““rhey 
quite believed me about the fish,” she 
digressed, 

“I hoped you were coming to catch 
some more,” he hazarded. 

“I have come, you see.” Cicely held 
herself in reserve, 

“Perhaps you would like to try my 
rod?” he suggested. 

“You are determined to instruct me?” 
she asked smiling. 

“Surely, since you are here to be 
instructed,” he returned. 

Cicely ate a chocolate and offered 
him one, “Unless you prefer your 
pipe,” she said. Talbot did; he sat 
down and struck a match. 

“Do you always keep it 
filed?’ she asked mischievously. 

“Generally,” he said without truth. 
“I was wondering if you would come,” 
he observed irrelevantly. 

“It seems my fate to be instructed,” 
she returned; “and now I have a repu- 
tation to keep up as an angler.” 

“Fortune favored the fair.” he ven- 
tured. 

“In sending the brave to assist,’ she 
laughed. “But now please give me an 
object-lesson, as I shall have so little 
opportunity again.” 

“Are you going back to town’ he 
wsked in alarm. 


ready 
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“No,” she said, “but 
another place for perch. 
territory.” ; 

“Miss .Lauriston,”, began ‘Talbot. 

Cicely interrupted; his tone. threat- 
ened seriousness. “My. name isn’t 
Lauriston, it's Neave,” she corrected, 
Talbot was all apology. _ Incidentally 
he learned that she was, not Miss 
Neave, but Miss Cleely Neave, and 
discovered suddenly that Cicely was 
the prettiest Christian name he 
knew. . 

“All this part is your territory, or 
rather the house-boat’s,” she went on 
to explain, “so we are going to move, 
Aunt Charlotte doesn’t like finding 
people in the river when she takes an 
early morning stroll. She wanted to 
tell you to go, but we couldn't do that, 
so we're moving ourselves to-morrow 


1. must tind 
This is your 


morning. 

Talbot remembered that Charles had 
related with much humor the sudden 
flight of a stout middle-aged party who 
had surprised him at his morning 
swim, At breakfast the incident had 
awakened mirth; now, however, he 
felt indignant with Charles who, it 
was plain, lacked true chivalry and 
reasonable caution. 

“Are you moving far?’ he asked anx- 
iously, 

“About two miles, I think,” she said, 

“Up stream?” 

Cicely assented. Talbot became 
thoughtful. ‘There's a place very like 
this in a field with a scare-crow in it,” 
was the result of his cogitation. “Its 
on this bank and just about two miles 
up-stream. You'll find a lot of perch 
there, I should say.” 

“You are sure I shouldn't be robbing 
you of a good pitch?’ she inquired de- 
murely, 

He assured her that she would be 
robbing nobody, least of all bimself. 
As he intended to share the advan- 
tages of that chosen nook he was 
strictly within the truth. 
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Cicely thanked him. “I shall try it 
some afternoon perhaps,” she con- 
ceded. She bent down over her choco- 
late-box and disappeared from view 
under the brim of her hat. “He's 
really quite intelligent,” she was say- 
ing to herself; “but I shan’t go there 
the first afternoon. What would Aunt 
Charlotte think?’ 

Meanwhile Talbot was watching his 
float, since he found he could not 
witch anything better, and pursuing a 
kindred train of thought which, to his 
own surprise, at last took shape in a 
question, “Did you expect to see me 
here this asked her 
suddenly, 

“Why should 1?’ Cicely thought he 
was advancing a little too far. She 
answered him with such supreme in- 
nocence that Talbot was staggered. 
He devoted his attention to his float. 
and not unsuccessfully. In fact he 
caught several perch, and what with 
this and the instructive conversation 
that it occasioned the time passed rap- 
idly. The sound of William's gong 
roused them to its lapse. 

“You've brought me luck,” said Tal- 
bot surveying his catch. A 

“Then I shall claim one from you,” 
Cicely replied. ; 

Talbet hastend to put them all at 
her disposal, but she would only ac- 
cept two of medium size. A difficulty 
arose in his mind; how was she to 
earry them? “I’ve got a basket at the 
mill,” she confessed. 

Talbot 
“Your creel,” he commented 


afternoon?’ he 


thither. 
in sur- 


accompanied her 
prise, 

“IT ought to have been fishing this 
afternoon,” she explained. 

“But you've no rod?” 

“You see I can do without one.” 

“But ” he demurred and then hesi- 
tated. . The objection might be 
tactless. 

“Well, I have a rod too,” she cou- 
fessed, “so it’s all right. It was so hot. 
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and I left it in a hollow tree, and the 
worm-tin’s in a bush. I shall march 
into camp quite in proper style.” 

The fish were now in the basket: 
Cicely had recovered her novels and 
prepared to set out alone. 

“I believe you did expect me this 
afternoon,” said he. 

Cicely held out her hand with a little 
blush, “Thanks very much for the 
perch,” she returned. 

One of her novels slipped; he caught 
it and held it out to her. “And you 
left these behind?’ I am _ indeed 
flattered.” he said as she adjusted 
them. Cicely hurried away without 
replying. 

Talbot watched her till she had 
crossed the lock-bridge and disap- 
peared. She walked gracefully despite 
her burdens and carried herself with 
quite a dignity. She knew that his 
eyes followed her. “I wonder how lL 
shall see her next and when,” he was 
thiaking. 

The miller’s man roused him, by a 
tactful tribute to Miss Cicely’s good 
looks, for which he was justly and 
richly rewarded. The wail of the tor- 
tured frying-pan smote clangorously 
on Talbot’s ears, and he started off 
for the house-boat at a run. Only 
when he reached the stile did he re- 
member that he was, or would be con- 
sidered, over-dressed. He stopped 
short and mechanically took off his 
sash, tie, and straw hat, replacing 
them by the leathern belt and the 
wide-awake. It is to be feared that, 
as he hid his straw hat carefully in the 
osier-bed, the duplicity of this action 
was obscured by a half formulated 
idea that loomed before him, immense, 
overwhelming, by whose side the hid- 
ing of a straw hat would seem a piece 
of conspicuous candor. “If they move 
up to that back-water,” he murmured, 
“we——" but his thought was too revo- 
lutionary to be expressed in words, 
even to himself. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Mr. Lauriston had promised his wife 
that he would not go far, She was all 
for packing up the moment she had 
finished breakfast, during which meal 
she had stated her case with such em- 
phasis and conviction that there was 
positively no more to be said by any- 
body. 

Her husband, indeed, had mildly re- 
corded his opinion that there was no 
harm in a young man’s diving off his 
own house-boat at so early an hour in 
the morning, especially as that young 
man could not have known that there 
was a lady in the vicinity who might 
object to his so doing. But Mrs. Lau- 
riston paid no attention to this view 
of the matter. The shock had gone too 
deep for argument or reason. It was 


one of those cases in which the mar- 
vellous gift of intuition, which is the 
special privilege of her sex, shows it- 
self superior to all the ordinary meth- 


ods by which other human beings pro- 
ceed to action. Mrs. Lauriston knew 
it was right to move. so move she 
would; and her party would move with 
her. 

On this, therefore, there was no pos- 
sibility of dispute, but in the matter 
of packing up and starting forth the 
united efforts of the party could effect 
some small modification. 

“Where,” asked her husband after 
conceding the main point, “are we to 
move to?” 

“And what,” asked Cicely, “is the 
good of beginning to pack up until we 
know that we can move somewhere?” 

“We had better find a place at once,” 
said Agatha. 

This suggestion 
and it was agreed that two search-par- 
ties should be sent out; one, consisting 
of Mr. Lauriston and Agatha. was to 
take the boat and go down stream, 
the other, consisting of Martin, was to 
go up stream along the bank. 


seemed — sensible 
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Reports were made at lunch. Both 
parties had found spots that seemed 
suitable, and Martin had even found 
another farm which would supply 
them with provisions. They decided, 
therefore, to act on his report and to 
move the camp to a nook on the bank 
of another back-water some two miles 
higher up and to charter the farmer's 
wagon for that purpose; it appeared 
that the lane would round to a point 
but a field away from the new camp- 
ing-ground, a fact which materially 
lightened the task of transport. After 
this, Cicely, as has been seen, an- 
nounced her intention of fishing and 
set out; when she had gone Mr. Lau- 
riston in spite of the fatigues of the 
morning said something about a walk. 
a short one in deference to his wife’s 
anxiety about the packing. 

He was rather glad that he had not 
been obliged to meet Miss Cicely's ex- 
pressive eyes as he mentioned what he 
was going to do; she knew too much, 
and he felt that she was amused at his 
behavior. However much one may 
absolve oneself to oneself, one still 
does not like one’s righteous dealing to 
be regarded with amused suspicion by 
others. There might also in the back 
of his mind have been a hardly real- 
ized impression that his pretty niece 2 
little despised what she must consider 
such crooked dealing. And so Mr. Lau- 
riston set out for the house-boat a sec- 
ond time unsuspected. His object in 
going may readily be guessed; he felt 
that he owed it to the hospitable young 
men at least to say good-bye. He had 
appreciated Charles’s tact in not re- 
turning his call. It argued a rare 
power of sympathy in that young man 
that he had accepted the intimation, 
which it had been impossible to give 
in so many words, that Mr. Lauriston 
for domestic reasons must only be 
known as you know a man at the club, 
the house-boat being the club. More- 
over, it need not necessarily be sood- 
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bye. Two miles are but two miles,— 
if one is aware of the fact; but if he 
merely disappeared without informing 
them that he was going they would 
not be aware of the fact, and then two 
miles are no better than two hundred, 
—and besides, they might feel hurt. 

Some such thoughts as these passed 
through his mind as he followed in 
Cicely’s track rather later. He walked 
past the little holly-tree and the useful 
pollard without suspecting what se- 
crets of Cicely’s they could reveal, and 
when he reached the mill he turned 
to the left instead of to the right or he 
might have discovered yet more of her 
secrets. But at that moment Mr. Lau- 
riston was fully occupied with his own. 
When he reached the house-boat he 
was disappointed to find it deserted. 
Even the faithful Wiiliam, whom 
somehow he had come to regard as a 
kind of fixture like the fire-place, was 
absent, Mr. Lauriston went close to 
the vessel and coughed rather loudly, 
thinking that some one might be in- 
side, but in vain. 

He wondered whether he should 
leave a card on the table to show that 
he had intended to do the right thing; 
but there were several objections to 
that course. <A plain card might be 
taken as an invitation to return his 
eall, as a sign that the domestic dis- 
abilties, so tactfully appreciated, had 
been removed, and that was far from 
being the case; he might put P. 7’. C. in 
the corner, but that would not be 
strictly true, and he did not want to 
take formal leave; he might scribble 
a line or two to explain matters, but 
a scribbled line or two have often con- 
stituted an incriminating document be- 
fore now, especially to married men. 
No, Mr. Lauriston decided that he 
could not leave a card. 

Rather disconsolate he determined to 
ascend the knoll and gain the high 
road; his walk must be a real one after 
all. The ascent was steep, and he 
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stopped more than once to mop his 
brow and rest. About two-thirds of 
the way up he paused under the shade 
of a small spreading oak, and turned 
to glance at the view before him. 
Suddenly he became conscious that 
something was moving over his head 
and looked up. To his surprise he saw 
a pair of white canvas shoes dangling 
over a branch some twenty feet above 
him. Allowing his eye to travel up- 
wards he made out the figure of a 
man, whose face in the shadow he 
could not at first distinguish; pres- 
ently, however, his eyes became more 
accustomed to the shade and he was 
able to trace the features of Sir Sey- 
mour Haddon, who appeared to be 
ahout to light a cigarette. 

“Hullo,” said Mr. Lauriston 
than a little astonished. 

Charles paused in the lighting of his 
cigarette and looked down. “Hullo,” 
he returned. “Oh, it’s Mr. Lauriston. 
How are you? It’s a nice day, isn't 
it?’ 

Mr, Lauriston felt a natural curios- 
ity as to Charles’s movements. He 
could not remember ever to have seen 
uny person of mature age up in a tree 
before; and Charles, though fairly 
young, was certainly no longer a boy. 
“Are you—bird-nesting’’ he asked 
doubtfully. 

“No,” said Charles, “I’m looking for 
a Gladstone bag.” 

“4 what?” said Mr. 
astonished than ever. 

“4 Gladstone bag,” returned Charles, 
“but it isn't here. Wait a minute; 
I'm coming down.” He quickly de- 
scended from his perch, letting him- 
self down from branch to branch with 
an agility that Mr. Lauriston envied. 

“You haven’t seen a Gladstone bag 
about, I suppose?” said Charles as he 
regained the earth. Mr. Lauriston de- 
nied having seen such a thing rather 
emphatically and cast a dubious eye 
on his interrogator. “I have mislaid 


more 


Lauriston more 
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one,” said Charles in explanation. 
He hesitated for a moment as to 
whether he should take Mr. Lauriston 
more fully into his confidence. But 
after all, perhaps, he hardly knew him 
sufficiently well. The victim of a con- 
spiracy may be interesting but he is 
hardly heroic, and Charles wished to 
be heroic in his relations with the 
other camp. He decided not to be too 
expansive, though there was no harm 
in enlisting Mr. Lauriston’s uncon- 
scious aid; in a case of this sort every 
pair of eyes is of value. “If you 
should see a Gladstone bag anywhere 
round here,” he said nonchalantly, 
“you'll know it belongs to me.” 

Mr. Lauriston promised hurriedly; 
he was not sure whether Charles was 
intoxicated or mad, but in either case 
it seemed wise to humor him. “Are 
you going anywhere in particular?” 
asked the object of suspicion. “Jf not, 
come back and have a drink.” 

Mr. Lauriston did not refuse. When 
one is doubtful of the sobriety or san- 
ity of a man whose physical strength 
is at least twice as great as one’s 
own, one does not refuse to oblige him 
in trifles. Mr. Lauriston, moreover, 
was thirsty. They soon reached the 
encampment and seated themselves 
comfortably each with a cooling bever- 
age in a long glass. Mr. Lauriston 
accepted a cigarette, and soon forgot 
his suspicions of Charles’s mental 
equilibrium. His host showed him- 
self eminently sane, and told him one 
or two things connected with the City 
that were new to him; he did not 
of course know that they were also 
new to Charles, 

Finally Mr. Lauriston reached a 
point at which he could say that which 
he came to say. “We are moving our 
camp to another spot to-morrow,” he 
announced casually. 

“Really?’ said Charles. “Are you g0- 
ing far away?’ 

Mr. Lauriston gave a brief geographi- 
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cal sketch of the position they proposed 
to occupy, which Charles faithfully 
committed to memory. “Two wiles 
is no distance,” commented Charles. 
“You'll always know where to find 
us, It'll be just far enough to make 
you thirsty.” Charles spoke from his 
head rather than his heart; he himself 
had no objection to running or swim- 
ming one mile, but he hated walking 
two, 

Mr. Lauriston was pleased. This 
was exactly the spirit in which he 
had hoped to be met. “Thanks very 
much,” he said; “you may be sure I 
shall turn up again some fine day.” 
Then in the generosity of his heart in- 
spired perhaps by a sip of the cooling 
beverage he added: “If you should 
ever be in our neighborhood,—of course, 
—you know,—” Mr. Lauriston real- 
ized almost at once what he was say- 
ing and swallowed the rest of the sen- 
tence hurriedly. 

Charles, however, faithfully com- 
mitted the semi-invitation to memory, 
though he had no immediate intention 
of availing himself of it; but the time, 
he fondly reflected, would come and 
when it did—a thought struck him. 
“By the way, if we should happen to 
move too, you'll always be able to find 
us. A houseboat can’t be hidden very 
well,” 

“Have you thought of moving?” Mr. 
Lauriston asked. 

“Oh, only some vague talk.” Charles 
dismissed the notion with a shrug. “It 
isn’t probable, but one never knows.” 

“Well, I must be going back,” said 
Mr. Lauriston getting up slowly. 

Charles accompanied him as far as 
the stile. ‘“There’s always a chair, a 
glass, and a cigarette here,” he said; 
“don’t forget. Oh and, I say, if you 
should happen upon a Gladstone bag 
let me know, will you? I should be 
awfully obliged.” 

Mr. Lauriston promised again and 
returned to his camp slowly, wonder- 
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ing what on earth he meant. Was the 
young man a little touched? And yet 
he had talked sensibly enough and 
even told him one or two new things 
about the City. Then it occurred to 
him that the words Gladstone bag might 


be some new slang that he had not 
heard, might mean cigerette-case or 
something. And yet, a cigarette-case 
in an oak-tree! Mr. Lauriston was de- 
cidedly puzzled. 


(To be continued.) 
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Readers of foreign books upon Eng- 
lish literature must surely have been 
struck by the conspicuous place which, 
in most of them, is assigned to Byron. 
In the volume by Professor Brandes‘ 
which deals with Wordsworth, Keats, 
Shelley, Coleridge, Scott, Landor, 
Moore, as well as the lesser stars of 
the early nineteenth century, one hun- 
dred and fifty pages out of three hun- 
dred and fifty are occupied with Byron. 
To this foreign critic, Byron is the 
true “passionate personality” of the 
English movement, the man who was 
in the main stream of the world’s 
thought, and who is the final expres- 
sion of the British poetic spirit of this 
period. In his closing summary he tells 
us that, while Wordsworth, Scott, 
Keats, Shelley, and Coleridge were all 
in their different degrees limited and 
provincial, Byron broke all bounds and 
flooded the world with his song. 


What language! What tones break- 
ing the death-like silence of oppressed 
Surope! The political air rang with 
the shrill notes; for no word uttered 
by Lord Byron fell unheard to the 
ground. The legions of the fugitives, 
the banished, the oppressed, the con- 
spirators of every nation, kept their 
eyes fixed on the one man _ who, 
amidst the universal debasement of 
intelligences and characters to a low 
standard, stood upright, beautiful as 
Apollo, brave as an Achilles, prouder 
than all the kings of Europe together.* 


' “Naturalism in England.” English trans- 
* Ibid. p. 356. 


lation (Heinemann). 


Taine is no less enthusiastic. Byron 
is to him “the greatest and most Eng- 
lish” of the men of his time—“so great 
and so English that from him alone 
we shall] learn more truths of his coun- 
try and his age than from all the rest 
together.” “Into what mediocrity and 
platitude,” he cries, “sinks the Faust 
of Goethe compared with Byron’s Man- 
fred!” Here are judgments which in 
certain striking respects run counter to 
modern criticism in this country. If 
one must not say that Byron is under 
a cloud, he is at all events counted to 
be one of the faultiest of great poets, 
and many modern writers speak of his 
vehement and ill-balanced opinions as 
fatal or, at least, a serious drawback 
to the true spirit of poetry. These for- 
eign critics, however, sweep aside mere 
literary criticism and apply a test of 


character and energy which not only - 


puts Byron at the head of the English 
movement, but makes him a supreme 
leader of European thought. 

Which of these judgments is more 
likely to stand the test of time need 
not be discussed at this moment. But 
the fact that foreign writers of em- 
inence take this exalted view of By- 
ron’s place in literature, and take it 
by appealing to the substance of his 
poetry, surely suggests certain reflec- 
tions on the literature and criticisin of 
our own day. For it is precisely these 
qualities that Taine and Brandes find 
so admirable in Byron which have for 
some years past been in disrepute 
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among English writers. No one in 
these days “breaks the silence with 
shrill notes which make the air ring.” 
The modern man of letters, on the con- 
trary, is at special pains to disclaim 
the idea that he has a mission in life 
or anything momentous to say which is 
not already familiar to the man in the 
street. Moralizing, we are perpetually 
told, is fatal to literature, as of course 
it is, if by moralizing we mean the dull 
* and unskillful hammering of the com- 
monplace. The axiom, however, takes 
on a meaning which actually shuts off 
the literary artist from the greater mat- 
_ ters of life and conduct. Books on 

style proceed from beginning to end on 
the assumption that the literary art 
consists wholly in the light choice of 
words and their scholarly arrangement 
in graceful patterns. And being thus 
preoccupied with word-craft, a great 
many modern writers find it easier to 
write good sentences than good chap- 
ters or good books. They lack what 
Frenchmen call the esprit de suite, that 
grasp of the whole and sense of or- 
derly development which belong to the 
great theme in the hands of the mas- 
ter. The critic, meanwhile, judges not 
of what is said, but of how it is said, and 
is even apt to take the narrowest view 
of this accomplishment. 

It follows almost inevitably from this 
conception of the writer's art that the 
great mass of the public become es- 
tranged from literature. In these days 
we have writers with immense circu- 
lations whom the literary people de- 
clare to be of no account, and literary 
people of high accomplishment whom 
the great public refuses to consider. 
A small minority speak habitually of 
the literary art as if it were a secret 
process which is hidden from their 
neighbors, and their neighbors retaliate 
by showing complete indifference to 
what this minority calls literature. 
That this gulf must necessarily be 


fixed between the few and the many 
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in their appreciation of literature, and 
that the common people must demand 
common things while the men of let- 
ters cultivate subtleties and delicacies 
which the great majority cannot ap- 
preciate, is an assumption so fre- 
quently made that it has come to be 
regarded as an axiom of criticism; and 
the writings of the elect are full of lam- 
entation and woe at the alleged nar- 
rowing of the circle in which their re- 
fined wares find acceptance. 

And yet, if one looks back on the 
history of literature, it is an assump- 
tion for which there is very little war- 
rant; so little, indeed, that to insist on 
it seems, if one may judge from the 
past, to be the note of an inferior 
school, and not, as so many writers 
appear to take for granted, of the great 
schools—a note of Euphuism rather 
than of Elizabethanism. Judged by its 
power of surviving, Euphuism has no 
advantage over the most popular 
method in authorship. The stylists of 
the year before last are in the same 
grave with the popular novelists whom 
they despised, and the critic of to-day 
searcely troubles even to drop a tear 
over them. For though style is, as 
Stevenson truly said, a great antiseptic, 
it can only do its work if there is a 
body worth preserving, and then it acts 
silently and imperceptibly. Of course, 
it is true that the mass of people look 
first to the thing said rather than to 
the manner in which it is said; but it 
is a mistake to suppose that the man- 
ner does not make its appeal to the 
reader because he is unable to analyze 
its virtues. Style in its perfection is 
like the sword in the Arabian Nights, 
which decapitated its victim, and left 
him unaware of what had happened, 
till he shook his head, and it rolled on 
to the floor. 

So far then, as it depends upon style, 
the virtue of being above the heads 
of the people belongs not to the best. 
but only to the second-best literature. 
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With that reservation we may concede 
it. If a writer cannot ascend to the 
heights, it is well for him not to de- 
scend to the depths, but to work on 
the middle plane where he may make 
a cultivated appeal to the people of 
culture. Here he may legitimately 
rely on accomplishments which will be 
“caviare to the general” who have been 
educated in the various kinds of public 
schools; here, too, he may give him- 
self reasonable airs of superiority over 
lower mortals who frankly bid for the 
largest circulation with wares that are 
wholly commercial. Genius, however, 
is not limited by these conditions. The 
appeal which genius makes to the heart 
and imagination may carry it to vast 
masses of people who have no opinion 
at all about the literary form that it 
uses. And for this reason, an exag- 
gerated concern with the mechanism of 
literature is almost invariably a sign 
of the absence of genius, though it 
may also very well be the sign of a 
high degree of accomplishment. 

The rise and fall of English litera- 
ture in the nineteenth century brings 
this home to us. Glancing back over 
those years we find at the beginning 
of them a whole school of writers in re- 
volt against the stylistic conception of 
writing—Wordsworth, in particular, as- 
serting that there is no such thing as 
a literary language as distinguished 
from ordinary speech, and carrying his 
theory to excess in a studied, and oc- 
casionally somewhat ridiculous homeli- 
ness of speech. The mark of this 
school is what Professor Brandes calls 
its “naturalism,” that is, its contact 
with nature and human nature as op- 
posed to the formalism of its prede- 
cvessors. Yet this school, without any 
labored pursuit of style, did, as a mat- 
ter of fact, achieve the highest form 
of expression, as in Keats and Shelley, 
und Wordsworth himself. Descending 
to the next generation, we find a pow- 
erful band of prose-writers, the chief 
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of whom are Carlyle and Ruskin in one 
field, and Dickens and Thackeray in 
another field, whose main purpose is 
to say what they feel about life, and 
who are so filled with their subject 
that they have no time to consider 
themselves as literary craftsmen, su- 
perb as they very often are in that 
respect. With all his professed con- 
tempt for the thirty millions, mostly 
fools, Carlyle’s ambition was to reach 
them and to influence them, and not 
to tickle the palates of the literary 
hundred, whom he probably consid- 
ered the greatest fools of all. Rus- 
kin, too, resented nothing so much 
as the imputation that he was a mere 
literary artist or artistic critic, and 
year by year addressed his vehement 
exhortations on life and conduct to a 
larger and larger audience of simple 
people. These two men between them 
reached hundreds of thousands of 
working-class and middle-class folk in 
the days before school boards, without 
ever forfeiting the respect of the liter- 
ary élite. An even more remarkable 
instance is Tennyson, who was at once 
the conscious literary artist and the 
most popular of poets.. Browning and 
Meredith are in a different category: 
but, though their appeal was to a 
smaller class, both of them are entirely 
removed from the esoteric and xsthetic. 
Here we are in presence of men with 
imagination so vivid and ideas so rich 
that they break the bounds of speech 
in the effort to overtake their own 
thoughts. Hence a certain obscurity 
for less nimble minds, but it is, if one 
may express it, a natural obscurity 
arising out of the breathlessness of this 
pursuit, not the artificial obscurity by 
which smaller men conceal the poverty 
of their thoughts. Both these men are 
in the main stream of human nature, 
rejoicing in life and all its manifesta- 
tions, sane, robust, and optimistic. 
without a touch of that intellectual 
vanity which makes the work of some 
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others who depict human nature seem 
a kind of condescension. Browning's 
men and women, like the men and 
women of Thackeray, Dickens, and 
Meredith, are not the stuff that books 
are made of, but humanity interpreted 
by genius, which means by sympathy. 
These great writers have their weak- 
nesses and limitations, no doubt, but 
they never look down on their subject; 
they are filled with the sense of its 
mystery and complexity, and of the 
immense difficulty of measuring its 
heights and its depths. Hence the mid- 
Victorian schoo] of fiction has handed 
on to us an infinitely varied portrait 
gallery of humanity, in mean circum- 
stances and heroic, in poverty and 
wealth, ridiculous and pathetic; but, 
on the whole, making a brave show 
ugainst the buffets of fortune and the 
powers of darkness. 

Then there comes upon the scene a 
powerful man of letters who draws a 
dividing line between the Philistines 
und the elect, the cultured few and 
the uncultured many. It would be the 
basest ingratitude to question the debt 
which English letters owe to Matthew 
Arnold. His poetry was exquisite and 
original; he sharpened criticism and 
improved taste at a time when both 
were on the down-grade. For all that, 
the stress which he laid upon the 
wsthetic element in literary culture 
drew attention from the ethical side of 
his teaching and encouraged the vanity 
which in the next twenty years led 
men of letters to pride themselves on 
uppealing to a limited public. Yet 
Arnold himself. while appealing to this 
audience, fit but few. insisted with all 
the force of his nature that the main 
thing was the substance of literature 
and in this 
mid-Vie- 


and its ethical character, 


respect he remains a true 


torian. There is even a passage in one 
of his essays in which he denies to 
Addison the title of a great writer on 
the ground that he is not a profound 
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moral thinker. This does some injus- 
tice to Addison, whose moral was not 
the less profound because it was con- 
veyed indirectly; but it may be quoted 
to show that, whenever he came finally 
to appraise a writer, Arnold thought 
of his substance and not of his form. 
His hard saying that poetry is a criti- 
cism of life, the weight which he at- 
tached to Hebraism as against Hel- 
lenism, to conduct as against mere 
manners, his unfailing interest in 
moral tendencies and the drift of pub- 
lic affairs, were even more vitally char- 
acteristic of his life and writings than 
his advocacy of culture. Nevertheless, 
his influence over men who had not 
his genius—who could imitate his man- 
ner but not enter into his thought 
was, I am afraid it must be said, in 
the contrary direction. To them he 
seemed always to be preaching the 
comfortable doctrine that culture, 
which they understood as meaning a 
knowledge of dead languages and «a 
University education, placed them in a 
class apart from their fellow men who 
were without these advantages. They , 
read with delight the passage in which 
he spoke of a barbarian upper class. 
a Philistine middle class, and a bru- 
jalized lower class, and with immense 
self-complacency conceived themselves 
as the select minority which stood out- 
side ignominious categories. 
Arnold himself would have made 
short work of their claim, but his 
teaching had in effect encouraged the 
belief that literature, in the true sense 
of the word, was the possession of the 
few. 

And then, improving upon this ex- 


those 


ample. we had a school of stylists whe 
sought still further to narrow the circle 
and finally to make of literature some- 
thing exquisite and gemlike, appealing 
to connoisseurs who were a minority 
of the minority. 
man of this group was Walter Pater, 
delightful crafts- 


The one considerable 


who was indeed a 
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man, and did work which was entirely 
admirable within its own limits. No 
one need quarrel with the masters of 
any style who give us the best of 
which their nature is capable; the 
quarrel is with disciples who would 
have us believe that the master’s 
method is the only method. With the 
Arnold influence and the Pater influ- 
ence working together upon the edu- 
cated classes, the idea of literature had 
undoubtedly become impoverished in 
the last ten years of the nineteenth 
century. We had swung as far as pos- 
sible from the naturalist movement of 
the early years of the century, and 
had come to think of the man of letters 
not as interpreter of the inarticulate 
masses, but as leader of a forlorn hope 
against the masses. There have, of 
course, been eminent exceptions. In 
Stevenson we had a novelist who, like 
Tennyson in poetry, combined the most 
exquisite skill in word-craft with a 
simplicity and buoyancy of nature 
which have made him the delight of 
the many as of the few; but, like 
Arnold, Stevenson influenced other 
writers, who had not his genius, on the 
esthetic rather than on the human 
side. They dwelt on his account of the 
labor by which he acquired the art of 
writing—how he did “sedulous ape to 
Ilazlitt’ and other masters of style, 
what innumerable note-books he kept. 
and how he enriched his vocabulary 
by collecting strange and = curious 
words—and it bewildered them to find 
that the most diligent efforts on the 
same lines left the public cold and un- 
appreciative in their own case. It can- 
not be doubted that the public have, 
on the whole, shown a_ thoroughly 
sound instinct in this and 
when we hear cultivated persons de- 
nouncing Board schools and halfpenny 


respect, 


newspapers and popular magazines for 
their alleged debauching of the public 
them that this 


taste, we may remind 


great public whom they despise and 
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fail to reach reads Stevenson, reads 
Tennyson, reads Carlyle and Ruskin, 
and now buys by the hundreds of 
thousands the popular editions of the 
great classical writers which are issu- 
ing in streams from the press. And 
if for modern fiction and modern es- 
says they are delivered over to writers 
who make the pursuit of the largest 
circulation a purely commercial busi- 
ness, the reason must be either that we 
lack literary men with natures large 
enough and simple enough to make this 
wide appeal, or that the men who 
might have made it have deliberately 
chosen to treat writing as if it were 
an art for the few. 

Of course, if the first of these so- 
lutions is the right one, if, that is to 
say, we lack genius, there is no more 
to be said. “The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and no man knoweth whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth.”. We 
must simply bide our time till this mas- 
sive and simple kind of genius reap- 
pears. But even so we may make. 
things easier for genius when it comes, 
und prepare an atmosphere which will 
be favorable for its coming, if we set 
our faces against the literary tyranny 
which is constantly narrowing the 
sphere of letters, and teaching the 
younger writers of to-day that it is a 
kind of vulgarity to appeal to the great 
public. It not follow, as these 
critics seem to suppose, that because 
some writers obtain the largest circu- 
lation by methods which have nothing 
in common with literature, the 
of people are inaccessible by writers 
who respect their calling. That 
false syllogism, as the experience of 


does 


mass 
is a 


great writers proves, and the constant 
assertion of it as if it were an incon- 
testable fact, decentralizes literature 
and drives it more and more into holes 
corners. This tendency 
in the fiction and drama of to-day. 
One hears educated people talking 
habitually as if it were necessarily a@ 


and is seen 
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mean thing to be a successful novelist. 
And so in truth it is, when the suc- 
cess is obtained by coarse and crude 
effects which pander to a mean taste 
and lend themselves to cheap adver- 
tisement. But it is precisely the 
disaster of this superfine assumption 
that it leaves the field clear for these 
coarse practitioners, while the better 
class of writers go burrowing in the 
holes and corners. There are, I be- 
lieve, about four hundred new novels 
published every publishing season in 
London. Speaking roughly, #0 per 
cent. of these are worth some kind of 
consideration, the rest being published 
for reasons which, I suppose, are well 
understood by publisher and author, 
but are quite unintelligible to the 
critic and the public. The 40 per cent. 
may generally be divided into two 
classes. The first and larger class are 
deliberate attempts by people more or 
less clever—but attempts which have 
nothing to do with literature—to hit 
a supposed popular demand for amuse- 
ment and sensation. ‘They are for the 
most part quite harmless, and, judged 
as efforts to entertain, they call for no 
censure. The remainder and much the 
smaller portion are by writers who ob- 
viously have taste and literary skill 
and who challenge a literary judgment. 
But almost invariably these skilful 
writers devote themselves to the hard 
cases of life—to erratic people with 
morbid tendencies who become in- 
volved in far-fetched and improbable 
complications. An astonishing degree 
of subtlety is displayed in unravelling 
these tangled skeins, and the critics 
lift up their hands at the skill and deli- 
cacy of the performance. One need 
by no means say that there is not a 
place for literature of this kind or that 
it may not justly be praised for its 
when it is exquisitely 
accomplished. Let us admit to the full 
that there is one kind of excellence 
which must always be of this superfine 
NNXYV. Iss 


exquisiteness, 
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eharacter. But when all has been 
said, this kind of literature remains 
hole-and-corner literature, and it is use- 
less to complain because the great pub- 
lic, which is concerned with the typical 
human case and with the broad and 
simple emotions that are common to 
high and humble, remains untouched 
by it. 


It is impossible to read the biographies 
of the greater literary men of the last 
century without being struck with their 
enormous energy and fertility. These 
qualities also appear to be on the wane. 
In these days we hear but seldom 
from authors who have made their 
reputation. They produce a master- 
piece, as friendly critics describe it, 
and then retire for a considerable 
period to ponder over the next. At in- 
tervals we hear of the physical exer- 
cises which they impose upon them- 
selves in order to sustain this labor, 
of the exhaustion which supervenes 
when they write more than a limited 
bumber of words a day, and of the long 
periods of incubation in which they do 
nothing but think. And then, if they 
produce their books, at intervals of, let 
us say, less than eighteen months, they 
are solemnly taken to task by the crit- 
ics and warned that they may weary 
the public and spoil their market by 
what is called over-production. Can 
one imagine any of the more powerful 
mid-Victorians submitting to these con- 
ditions? Here, taken almost at random 
from one of the admirable biographical 
chapters which Mr. E. T. Cook is writ- 
ing for the new edition of Ruskin's 
works, is a description of the kind of 
life that that great writer lived. Mr. 
Cook is speaking of the years from 
1870 to 1878: 


He delivered eleven courses of lee 
tures at Oxford. He wrote guide 
books, He published at various inter- 
vals portions of works on botany, on 
geology, and on drawing. He started 
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a library of standard literature. He 
arranged an Art collection at Oxford, 
contributing.,.to .it‘ some hundreds of 
his own drawinugs—a large number of 
them made for the purpose—and writ- 
ing several explanatory catalogues. 
He founded a museum at Sheffield. 
He engaged in several social experi- 
ments; the better sweeping of the 
streets in St. Giles’, and the sale of 
tea at a fair price, were not too trivial 
for his effort, nor the reformation of 
England, through «a companionship of 
St. George, too large. He wrote in- 
cessantly to the newspapers on topics 
of the day; and all the while he poured 
forth, at monthly intervals, that 
strange and passionate medley of in- 
formation, controversy, homily. remi- 
niscence, and prophecy, which he en- 
titled Fors Clavigera. These tasks 
were undertaken, not one thing at a 
time, but often all at the same time. 
“Head too full,” he wrote in his diary 
(12th February, 1872), “and don't 
know which to write first.” * 


Carlyle, Froude, Newman in his 
younger days, Goldwin Smith, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Matthew Arnold, all in their 
various degrees display this same in- 
sutiable energy and versatility. Some- 
thing not themselves seems to have 
compelled them to speak, whether the 
public would listen or not, on all sub- 
jects, human or divine, often in com- 
plete innocence of expert knowledge, 
but with a fine reckless self-assertion 
which woke a splendid echo in the 
crowd. “I confess,” says Carlyle, “I 
have no notion of a truly great man 
that could not be all sorts of men. 
The poet who could merely sit on a 
chair and compose stanzas would never 
make a stanza worth much.” That 
wis the real working creed of Carlyle 
and his contemporaries. To-day our 
distinguished writers nearly all 
specialists—specialists in fiction, 
cialists in economics, specialists in 
philosophy, specialists in style—and if 


are 
spe- 


‘Introduction by E. T. Cook, “The Works 
of John Ruskin,” vol. xx. p. xvii. 
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you ask them to speak on any burning 
question of the day, they reply that 
this is not in their department, and 
that they must reserve themselves for 
their own piece of research, or their 
chosen accomplishment. Mr. 
Wells is almost alone among the 
younger writers in venturing to be 
both a writer of fiction and a writer 
of books dealing with things as they 
are. Thus for writers who made the 
whole of life their province, we have 
writers who deliberately confine them- 
selves to one province and make it 
provincial. Hence the singular lack in 
these days of the powerful and dis- 
cursive kind of literature with which 
the eminent men of a previous genera- 
tion appealed to the public on an im- 
mense variety of subjects. 

The change is in brief from an 
ethical to an _ artistic atmosphere. 
From Byron to Matthew Arnold, every- 
body preached and everybody gener- 
alized. Tremendous’ battles were 
fought over the eternities and immensi- 
ties, and the everlasting ayes and nays. 
Bagehot and Mill philosophized about 
polities: Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin. 
Matthew Arnold, preached without 
ceasing, and even scolded and threat- 
rhapsodized about de- 
no one 
issue 


own 


Mazzini 
mocracy. No one was bored, 
doubted that the questions at 
were enormously important: every one 
took for granted that it was the busi- 
ness of the writer to moralize and to 
preach. The objection so often raised 
in these days that Thackeray, “George 
Eliot or Tennyson are too didactic is 
certainly not a common contemporary 
criticism. The idea that their business 
was primarily with the art of writing. 
and that the art should be pursued for 
the art’s sake, belongs to quite the end 
of the last century. The result of this 
ethical atmosphere was an authorita- 
tive tone which has quite gone out of 
recent writing. It is really almost in- 
eredible to us days that 


ened: 


in these 
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“Modern Painters” should have been 
the work of an unknown young man 
of twenty-seven. What young man in 
our time would have the courage, even 
if he had the genius, to write thus? 
And what would the clever critics say 
if he did, or if even he adopted the 
stern and impressive manner of Mr. 
John Morley’s Essay on Compromise, 
written at the age of thirty-two? 
Young men in these days are expected 
to be clever and cynical, and permitted 
to show a high degree of literary skill, 
but we do not encourage them to lay 
down the law to their elders or to mor- 
alize about things in general. 

This absence of an authoritative 
general literature is nowhere more felt 
than in the sphere of religion. One 
hears on all hands about the Higher 
Criticism of the Bible and the learned 
work which is being done by accom- 
plished scholars, and the new meanings 
which they are finding for old things. 
Immensely important and interesting 
work it is, beyond doubt, and let those 
who are. qualified for it pursue it with 
all possible diligence. But it is 
scholarship and not religion which is 
here in question, and scholarship, how- 
ever profound, will not fill the place 
of religion, though it may supply the 
background of knowledge and learning 
which the religious teacher needs, if 
he is not to offend the educated intel- 
ligence. The religious controversies of 
fifty years ago may seem trivial and 
embittered, if one looks back on them 
in cold blood and forgets the emotions 
that they kindled at the time. Yet 
there is no doubt of the serious reality 
of them to enormous numbers of peo- 
ple. The battles about the apostolic 
succession and the nature of the Sac- 
raments were carried on by men who 
believed the things at stake to be 
fundamental, and who made _ their 
arguments a real conflict of the oppos- 
ing types of human _ temperament. 
Here in a new form was the ancient 
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conflict between mystic and rational- 
ist, and the modern audience was pro- 
foundly stirred and interested by it. 
Newman, with his rare genius, gave 
the argument a vast sweep which 
made it embrace the whole of life. It 
Was not as priest or theologian or Ro- 
manist that Newman made his appeal, 
but as a man penetrated with the mys- 
tery of man’s existence, brooding over ~* 
it, groping for its meaning and clue. 
Here was the true note of catholicity: 
and the religious teacher who speaks 
thus, speaks to every man and for 
every man. When we have put aside 
all that is controversial in Newman's 
writings—all that concerned his rela- 
tions to the Oxford movement or the 
Roman Church—we can hardly over- 
estimate what this great writer did to 
keep alive the religious spirit in this 
country during the last century. And 
it is precisely this influence that we 
lack in these days, the influence of a 
great spirit dealing always with the 
greatest of subjects. 

Or take another man, outwardly at 
the opposite pole of thought, Jobn Stu- 
art Mill, whose name stands for the 
utilitarian view of life. The label, one 
feels, is of no consequence compared 
with the fact that he too is funda- 
mentally of the same serious tempera- 
ment as the great religious teacher just 
mentioned. Mill’s Autobiography and 
Newman's Apologia may be read side 
by side as one might read the record 
of two travellers on the same quest. 
They represent between them the two 
most definitely opposed types of intel- 
lect; they have in common that inex- 
haustible curiosity of soul which looks 
beyond things to the interpretation of . 
things, beyond the daily comings and 
goings of men to their distant goal. 
The motto which Newman chose for 
himself, ec wumbris et imaginibus in 
veritatem, might in its truest sense 
have been Mill's also. Early in his 
Autobiography he tells us that he put to 
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himself the question, “Suppose that all 
your objects in life were realized; that 
all the changes in institutions and 
opinions which you are looking for- 
ward to could be completely effected 
at this present instance, would this be 
a great joy and happiness to you?” 
And an irrepressible self-consciousness 
distinctly answered “No!” At this, he 
goes on, “my heart sank within me; the 
whole foundation on which my life was 
constructed fell down. All my hap- 
piness was to have been found in the 
continual pursuit of this end. ‘The end 
had ceased to charm, and how could 
there ever again be any interest in the 
means? I seemed to have nothing left 
to live for.” It would take too long 
to recall here how Mill found solace in 
this mood, and how he finally emerged 
from the melancholy which it caused 
him; but to the end of his life and 
through al] his writings we are aware 
of the unanswered question giving 
depth and intensity to all his specula- 
tions. What modern writers can be 
said to fill the place of either of these 
men? To ask this question is not to 
disparage the younger generation of 
writers or to question their ability. 
This is evident and abundant. But 
they succumb too easily to the critical 
tyranny which would make artists of 
them instead of preachers and proph- 
ets, and which, in so doing, cuts them 
off from contact with the simpler and 
deeper things of life. 


It is commonly said that Board 
schools and a cheap press have be- 
tween them unfitted the mass of peo- 


ple for the reading of good books. We 
are asked to observe the contrast be- 
tween the old days when the best of 
writers appealed to a small but select 
audience, and these times when medi- 
ocre writers pander to the illiteracy of 
the many. Hence the inference is 
drawn that the extension of the num- 
bers of those who can read must neces- 
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sarily depress the standard of whut is 
offered them to read. And thus it is 
supposed to be impossible for good 
writers to hold their own against the 
immense quantity of rubbishy litera- 
ture which undoubtedly is thrown upon 
the market in these days. It might al- 
most as well be argued that good 
speaking, good preaching, or good 
conversation, are impossible because 
every one knows how to talk and can 
understand when he is spoken to in 
some fashion. Of course it is true that 
large numbers of people, who would 
not have read at all, entertain them- 
selves by reading all manner of things 
which have nothing to do with litera- 
ture—the odds, the starting prices, the 
penny novelettes, the shilling shocker, 
and so forth. Reading of this kind may 
be harmless or the reverse, just as eat- 
ing or smoking or any other form of 
human activity. Nothing can be said 
about it in general terms. The printed 
page, thus used, is one means among 
many of getting contact with life, and 
life is of all sorts. But literary people 
surely flatter themselves far too much 
when they attribute their own failure 
to influence the public to the supposed 
debasing competition of this popular 
reading. There is probably no boy (or 
girl) with the beginnings of a literary 
sense who was ever turned away from 
good literature by the mere mass of 
the printed matter which is within his 
reach, and there are thousands who 
have been led on to something that 
may be called serious reading by the 
cheap periodicals that are now in 
vogue. Exceptions there are, of course, 
but the popular magazines of to-day 
are out of all proportion better than the 
corresponding publications of twenty 
and thirty years ago; and the idea which 
obtains among some writers of books 
that the public taste is being de- 
bauched by them is, I believe, almost 
wholly groundless. May we not rather 
suy that some of the literary people 
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are apt to think far too ill of this pub- 
lic? Half of them write down to it, 
and the other half write over it, all 
of them despising it either way. The 
result is that we have two products 
equally artificial—the literature of the 
under-educated, and the literature of 
the over-educated—the first produced 
by writers who exploit and thereby 
create a vulgar taste, the second by 
writers who pride themselves on ap- 
pealing to a few refined persons and 
deliberately choose what is remote and 
complicated. And yet the field of the 
really great writers lies broad and 
shining between these two extremes, 
and on it is ample scope for all works 
that are at once simple and profound. 

The writers who complain that the 
great public turns away from them 
should ask themselves whether there 
is in truth any reason why average, 
simple, serious people—the kind of peo- 
ple who read and are touched by the 


Bible, by Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth—should trouble themselves to 


read their works? What of the kind 
of sustenance they want is to be drawn 
from the rarified studies of matri- 
monial unhappiness, sexual indulgence, 
and morbid casuistry, which form so 
large a part of the more accomplished 
fiction of to-day? Why should they 
bother themselves about clever para- 
doxes which present the world inside 
out and make mock of their sentiments 
and instincts, when they know in their 
hearts that some literary gentleman is 
merely posturing before them? And 
what encouragement is there for them 
to interest themselves in art or poetry 
when it is openly laid down that noth- 
ing can be of the highest merit which 
is not beyond their reach? 
Observations of this kind can lead 
to no definite conclusion. Yet in these 
days, when nothing is talked about but 
the different ways of selling books, it 
may be worth while to think a little 
about the writing of books and the 
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reading of them. Manifestly, with our 
immense output, we have compara- 
tively few works of the first class, and 
the great mass of the reading public 
is getting little or no moral sustenance 
from modern writers. This is a great 
loss for which we can scarcely console 
ourselves by fiying to the classics. 
Every generation needs living writers 
to interpret the present, and even to 
re-interpret the past in the light of the 
present. Another Gibbon living now 
would write a different history of “The 
Decline and Fall o fthe Roman Em- 
pire,” not merely because research has 
brought new facts to light, but because 
the point of view has shifted and be- 
cause the experience of the nineteenth 
century has greatly enlarged the range 
and interest of the problems of Em- 
pire. There is no magic by which we 
ean command a new Gibbon, or even 
a second Froude, but we can set our 
faces against the mechanical view of 
history, which seems to be gaining 
ground, and which, if it prevails, would 
hand the whole subject over to 
archeologists and  record-searchers. 
And so throughout the range of litera- 
ture. We cannot invent a new Ruskin 
or a new Carlyle, but we can resolutely 
oppose the literary tyranny which, if a 
new Ruskin or a new Carlyle appeared, 
would prevent them from raising their 
heads. Nor need we be browbeaten 
by the little masters who impoverish 
the idea of literature by making it a 
thing of words appealing to the dilet- 
tante, and shut off from the mass of 
men and women. Our writers should 
be encouraged to live less in the study 
and more among men, to be less care- 
ful of their reputations and more prodi- 
gal of their gifts. The public, I be- 
lieve, is ripe for a richer and fuller 
kind of literature than we have had in 
recent years; and we shall hasten its 
coming, if we can banish the idea that 
popularity is necessarily a mean art 
to be eschewed by good writers, and 
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restore the true doctrine that litera- 

ture is neither a trade to be pursued 

by inferior writers nor a secret to be 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


guarded by superior writers, but the 
appeal of the best men to the greatest 


number of their fellow-countrymen. 
J. A. Spender. 





THE MODERN ATTITUDE TOWARDS BELIEF IN A FUTURE 
LIFE.* 


One of the most serious consequences 
of the present unsettlement in religious 
thought is the sad eclipse that has be- 
fallen the great consolation of human- 
ity, the hope 


That those we call the dead 
Are breathers of an ampler day, 
For ever nobler ends. 


Turn in whatever direction we may, 
the forces of modern thought and civ- 
ilization are engaged, it would seem, 
in sapping the foundations of belief in 
man’s immortal destiny. The very 
complexity of the life of to-day, the 
multiplicity of its interests, intellectual 
and social, so overwhelm the individual 
mind, so bury it in finite things, that 
it cannot get face to face with that 
question of questions: What am I? and 
so sees no reason to ask: Whither do 
I go? <And if through some painful 
experience, some sudden stroke pierc- 
ing to the soul’s inmost depths, one 
awakes to the need of some answer 


*“Science and Ifmortality.” By William 
Osler, M.D., F.R.S. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1905.) 

“The Eternal Life.” By Hugo Munsterberg. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1905.) 

“In Quest of Light.” By Goldwin Smith. 
(The Macmillan Co. 1906.) 

“ Future Life in the Light of Ancient Wisdom 
and Modern Science.” By Louis Elbe. Eng- 
lish translation of ‘‘La Vie Future devant la 
Sagesse Antique et La Science Moderne.”’ 
(Chicago: McClurg & Co. 1906.) 

*‘ Individuality and Immortality.” By Will- 
iam Ostwald. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

“The Nature of Man. Studies in Optimistic 
Philosophy.” By Elie Metchnikoff. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1903.) 

‘Meditations on Death and Immortality.” 
By the Earl of Manchester. Areprint. (Me- 
thuen & Co. 1906.) 


to these problems—with what a de- 
pressing consensus of doubt or dog- 
matic denial is he confronted! Science 
which undertakes to play the rdle 
formerly assumed by theology, that of 
being the guide and ruler of civiliza- 
tion, accepts as ultimate points behind 
which we cannot go, such things as 
matter and motion or mass and energy, 
proposes to show how, these being 
given, the world has come to be, and 
frowns on any attempt to raise the 
question of origin and destiny. But this 
agnostic attitude which science @s sci- 
ence ought to maintain is often vio- 
lated by scientific men. Prof. Haeckel, 
for example, brands the three funda- 
mental truths of religion, God, Free- 
dom, and Immortality as the “three 
buttresses of superstition” which it is 
his business as a scientist utterly to 
demolish. He assures us that all the 
proofs usually put forward in defence 
of belief in a future existence have 
been shown to be inconsistent with the 
facts established by physiolegical psy- 
chology and the doctrine of descent. 
The theological idea that God made 
man in His own image and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life is 
“a pure myth.” The “moral proof,” 
Kant’s famous argument that the high- 
est good being possible only under the 
presupposition of the immortality of 
the soul, a future life, as inseparably 
bound up with the moral law, is a 
postulate of the pure practical reason 
—this is “nothing more than a pious 
wish.” The “teleological proof,” that 
man is equipped with powers and ¢a- 
pacities for which earth and time af- 
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ford no adequate scope, “rests,” we are 
informed, “on a false anthropism.” All 
these and similar ideas have been com- 
pletely overthrown by the advance of 
scientitic criticism.’ 

And as the arguments of religion and 
philosophy have been undermined and 
no longer convince educated men, 
modern knowledge has brought for- 
ward proofs, physiological, histological, 
experimental, and pathological which, 
it is alleged, demonstrate this treasured 
faith to be a mere superstition. An- 
thropology shows how the dream of a 
future life has visited, in very differ- 
ent forms, the minds of all peoples. 
The Indian dreamed of his hunting- 
fields, the Mohammedan of dark-eyed 
houris and flower-decked gardens, the 
Norseman of banquets with haunches 
of venison and goblets of wine; the im- 
agination projected into the future the 
desires of sense. What greater war- 
rant has the Christian hope than these 
earthly wishes of the non-Christian 
mind? “The belief in immortality,” 
says Spencer, “may be traced to the 
baseless dream of a rude savage.” 
Biology since Darwin has been 
cumulating the proofs of our kinship 
with the brute creation, and man ap- 
pears to be a kind of zoological mon- 
strosity, compact of myriad dishar- 
monies, 2 paradoxical absurdity. Phys- 
iological psychology teaches as a com- 
monplace that our mental life is a 
function of the “gray matter” of the 
brain, and the inference is easy that the 
function vanishes with the dissipation 
of its organ. To suppose that thought 
ean survive the brain would be tanta- 
mount to supposing that the steam in 
a tea-kettle could survive the destruc- 
tion of the tea-kettle. Physical chem- 
istry discloses the universe as a con- 
geries of elements in motion, but the 
indestructibility of matter and energy 
is now in grave question, as it is in- 
deed a mere inference from experience. 

'“The Riddlegofithe Universe,”; pp."203, 204. 
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In a universe where nothing persists 
how can man claim immortality, con- 
sisting as he does of a few pounds of 
carbon and lime, a few ounces of phos- 
phorus, sodium, potassium and so 
forth, and so many cubic feet of hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and nitrogen? And when 
we turn to philosophy, which at one 
time was supposed,-.in spite of its in- 
ability to bake bread, to be able to give 
us God, Freedom, and Immortality, we 
find it put to the greatest straits in es- 
tablishing the reality of the individual 
against the all-engulfting monism of ab- 
solute idealism on the one hand, and 
the equally voracious monism of non- 
atheistic evolutionism on the other. 
Mr. F. H. Bradley, the acutest meta- 
physical mind of this generation, is of 
opinion that “a future life must be 
taken as decidedly improbable,” and 
his ultimate reason for so thinking is 
simply that man is an unreal aspect 
of the Absolute without any independ- 
dent worth of his own.’ Prof. Paulsen, 
of Berlin University, holds that ethics 
must stand henceforth on a basis quite 
independent of belief in a future life, 
since this belief itself is in a very 
parlous state at present, nor is there 
much hope of strengthening it.* 

The effect of this modern way of 
thinking is too obvious to be 
tioned. Within the Church as without 
it there are many who are conscious 
at times of grave and wistful uncer- 
tainty, and there are some who think 
that even should the belief that death 
ends all become predominant, religion 
might still live on and gain fresh con- 
quests. Some there are who resign 
themselves to the inevitable with bitter 
scorn and savage contempt for the uni- 
verse and all its Their spirit 
is that of the French writer who sees 
in man only “the hero of a lamentable 
drama, played in an obseure corner of 
the universe, in virtue of blind laws, 


ques- 


ways. 


*“Appearance and Reality,” p. 505. 
°“A System of Ethics,” p. 440. 








before an indifferent Nature and with 
annihilation as its dénouement.”’* There 
are others who are anxious to believe, 
yet feel the various religious and meta- 
physical arguments to be little better 
than broken reeds, and can but trust 
there may be something behind the 
veil. Few, if any, can rise to the lofty 
heroism of Auguste Comte, who re- 
joiced in the sacrifice of the individual 
to the race, and asserted that death 
would seem to him a poor affair if it 
did not involve his own extinction. 
Speaking generally, men shrink from 
annihilation, and in spite of the substi- 
tutes for personal continuance after 
death offered by Positivism and Abso- 
lute Idealism, the sting of death, the 
fear that in dying man perishes like 
the brute, remains unextracted. 

Prof. Osler thinks that the modern 
man is utterly indifferent to the whole 
matter. This finite world is enough 
for him and he recks not of any other. 
“Where,” asks the professor, “among 
the educated and the refined, much less 
among the masses, do we find any 
ardent desire for a future life? It is 
not a subject of drawing-room conver- 
sation; and the man whose habit it is 
to buttonhole his acquaintances and 
inquire earnestly after their souls, is 
shunned like the Ancient Mariner. 
Among the clergy it is not thought 
polite to refer to so delicate a topic 
except officially from the pulpit. Most 
ominous of all, as indicating the utter 
absence of interest on the part of the 
public, is the silence of the press, in 
the columns of which are manifest 
daily the works of the flesh.”* Did 
men really entertain such a wonderful 
thought as survival after death, would 
they not make of it a subject of 
daily intercourse, and vie with one 
another in expression of astonish- 
ment and joy at such a_ glorious 
prospect? So indeed it would seem. 


*L. Ackermann: “ Ma Vie,” p. 111. 
***Science and Immortality,” pp. 11, 12. 
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And yet the idea is based on a very 
superficial conception of human nature. | 
Men are dimly conscious that they live 
in a world full of mysteries, of the 
strangest contradictions and the most 


perplexing riddles, such as life and 
birth, and love and death; yet in the 
small talk of the drawing-room and the 
newspaper these great realities occupy 
a small place as compared with bridge 
and whist and football, and the latest 
scandal in “the smart set.” The trivi- 
alities of the moment may well form 
the light froth that dances on the sur- 
face of human intercourse; but to sup- 
pose that this is all, that there are no 
depths beneath where the things that 
lie nearest our souls lie hid, is to com- 
mit the common fallacy of taking a 
part for the whole. To see that this 
is so we have but to imagine what 
would result if science succeeded in 
proving what Prof. Haeckel in his dog- 
matic way says it has proved, namely, 
that for man death is the end. Does 
any one réally think that in such an 
eventuality the majority of the race. 
and they not the least thoughtful and 
spiritual, would not be conscious of an 
irreparable loss, of a dreadful disloca- 
tion of the whole inner world, would 
not feel a horror as if, when gazing at 
a star-strewn sky, a giant hand were 
seen putting out the ancient lights of 
Heaven? 

But, we are told, it is the part of 
wise men not to ask whether this or 
that doctrine agrees with one’s dear- 
est wishes, but to accept facts, and 
with Stoic resignation bow to their 
sternest implications. And the advice 
is sound; only the interests involved 
are so momentous—such interests as 
the significance of ‘life, whether there 
is any possibility of realizing the Good, 
if not here, then hereafter, the dignity 
and worth of human effort and aspira- 
tion that it is our bounden duty to scan 
the alleged facts with the most critical 
care before we resign ourselves to a 
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doctrine of despair. We have to ask 
not only: What are the alleged facts?_ 
but also: Do they not merely invite 
but compel us to a negative conclu- 
sion? 

To begin with the more obvious: Dr. 
Osler, speaking as a medical expert. 
tells us that the majority of the 
dying express no fears or hopes 
about the other world; that, as a rule, 
man dies as he has lived, practically 
uninfluenced by the thought of a fu- 
ture life. “I have,” he says, “careful 
records of about five hundred death- 
beds studied particularly with refer- 
ence to the modes of death and the 
sensations of the dying. The great 
majority gave no sign one way or the 
other; like their birth, their death was 
a sleep and a forgetting.”’* Surely this 
distinguished writer is wrong in sup- 
posing that a true criterion for judg- 
ing whether faith in a future life has 
any place in the thoughts of men, is 
to be found in the feelings of the soul 
as it approaches the “low, dark verge 
of life.” Not to man weakened by dis- 
ease, his moral and spiritual energies 
dulled through the collapse of the 
body. but to man in the fullness of 
his powers, amid the activities of his 
daily calling, amid the thoughts that 
surge through his brain, the hopes that 
inspire his heart, the ideals that inform 
his conscience, should appeal be made. 
Victor Hugo, standing beside the open 
grave of Balzac, uttered these memo- 
rable words: “No, it is not the Un- 
known to him. No, I have said it be- 
fore, and I shall never weary of saying 
it, no, it is not darkness to him, it is 
Light! It is not the end but the begin- 
ning; not nothingness but eternity. 
Such coffins proclaim immortality. Do 
we not say to ourselves here, to-day, 
that it is impossible that a great genius 
in this life can be other than a great 
spirit after death?” Now it was the 
vision not of the dying but of the liv- 

°* Science and Immortality,” p. 19. 
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ing Balzac that forced from Hugo this 
confession of faith. 

Moreover, Dr. Osler forgets to take 
into account a phenomenon well known 
to those who minister to the dying. and 
that is, their curious reserve about 
their deepest feelings, as though the 
soul, preparatory to her strange, lone 
journey, withdrew into herself, ab- 
sorbed in her own affairs. And this 
self-absorption may well be mistaken 
for blank indifference. The medical 
argument, then, does not appear to be 
serious. 

Much more important and perplexing 
are the facts of physiological psychol- 
ogy. Those facts may be summed up 
in the familiar formulae: “No psychosis 
without neurosis.” Modern investiga- 
tion has shown the unspeakably close 
relation that subsists between mind and 
brain. Both grow and decline to- 
gether. Stop the flow of arterial blood 
to the brain, and profound disturbance 
of consciousness ensues. Arrest the 
development of the brain, and an idiot 
is the result. Administer cocaine or 
alcohol, and you change the moral and 
intellectual character. These common- 
places have received a new and sin- 
ister significance by the observations 
made in our hospitals and psychologi- 
eal laboratories. For it is now estab- 
lished that not only is there a general 
correlation between the activities of 
the cerebral cortex as a whole, but also 
that various mental functions are lo- 
calized in given cerebral areas. Up to 
the present it has been found by posi- 
tive experiment that the division of 
functions in different portions of the 
cortex is connected with the organs of 
sensation and movement. But experi- 
mental psychologists maintain that 
fuller knowledge will show the various 
regions with which complex mental 
phenomena are correlated, nay that we 
may even hope some day to be able 
to acquire the exact physical equiva- 
lents to mental phenomena. One of the 
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greatest of living psychiatrists asserts 
that there is, so to say, a “character 
centre,” “a chief organ of character” 
in the brain. This organ he locates 
in a certain part of the cortex of the 
brain which he ecalls the “sphere of 
bodily feeling,” because on that part 
almost every portion of the body has 
an influence. It is this centre which 
is especially susceptible to narcotics, 
such as alcohol and morphine, and un- 
influence disintegrates and 
degrades character. On its 
state, whether dull or keen, depend 
those impulses which make a man iu 
tender-hearted 
then, is a 
involves, 


der their 
moral 


murderer or a 
philanthropist... Thought, 
function of the brain, and 
doubtless, in every one of its conscious 
and unconscious operations, the con- 
sumption of the brain-substance. It is 
almost impossible to exaggerate the in- 
terpenetration of mind and _ body. 
Must it not follow, as the night the 
day, that the dissolution of the brain 
earries with it the dissolution of the 
mental function? Such is the inference 
implicitly drawn by many investiga- 
tors, and it has found explicit expres- 
sion in the writings of such men as 
Duhring and Haeckel. “Not only con- 
sciousness, but every stirring of life. 
depends on functions that go out like 
a flame when nourishment is cut off. 
... The phenomena of consciousness 
correspond, element for element, to the 
operations of special parts of the brain. 
... The destruction of any piece of 
the apparatus involves the loss of some 
one or other of the vital operations; 
and the consequence is that so far as 
life extends, we have before us only an 
organic function, not a Ding-an-sich, or 
an expression of an imaginary entity, 
the This fundamental proposi- 
tion . . . carries with it the denial of 
the immortality of the soul, since when 
no soul exists, its mortality or immor- 


* Prof. P. Flechsig: ‘‘ Die Grenzen geistiger 
Gesundheit und Krankheit,” pp. 35, 36. 


cruel 


soul. 
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tality cannot be raised as a question.” 
There is no doubt that the facts on 
which this argument rests appeal very 
strongly to the sensuous imagination, 
as there is also no doubt that the the- 
asserted or implied—that 
nervous changes are the causes of 
mental changes—is for experimental 
purposes an excellent working hypothe- 
sis. But if we wish to obtain an in- 
sight into the real, as apart from the 
mere empirically observed relation of 
brain and mind, physiological psychol- 
is quite helpless. All that 
science can give us is two 
parallel series of occurrences, a 
series of molecular changes in the 
brain, and a series of psychical states, 
but the relation between these two 
series is beyond the utmost scientiiie 


ory here 


ogy 
this 


scrutiny. 

Between the material and the psy- 
chical events there is an unbridgeable 
chasm. To say that thought is a 
“function” of brain, except for certain 
specific purposes, is to say something 
that is not strictly true. If the word 
“function” be used in the physiological 
sense, then thought or consciousness 
does not come into view at all; the 
function or specific work of the brain 
in that sense: is to control the body. 
If it is insisted that mind is simply a 
name for the sum-total of cerebral ac- 
tivities, we must ask the meaning of 
such a statement. A cerebral activity 
is a form of motion, and we know mo- 
tion simply as a mental state. In 
other words mind is first, motion is an 
inference from the mind. To say then, 
that mind is a function of or is pro- 
duced by motion is to reverse the or- 
der of nature and make the effect pre- 
cede the cause. The truth is, for the 
physical psychologist feeling and con- 
sciousness on the hand, neural 
changes on the other, are ultimate 


one 


*E. Duhring: “ Der Werth des Lebens,” p. 48. 
Translated and quoted by James: “ Human 
Immortality,” p. 50. 
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facts behind which we cannot go. ‘The 
problem of the fundamental and not 
merely empirical relation, must be 
handed over to the metaphysician for 
solution. And this solution will depend 
upon his general world-view. The 
danger which besets the physical psy- 
chologist is that of turning the empiri- 
cal into a metaphysical necessity. 
When we argue that because on this 
planet within our experience thought 
is never known to exist apart from a 
brain, therefore, throughout the entire 
cosmos thought can exist only in con- 
nection with “gray matter,” it is evi- 
dent that we are occupying very shaky 
ground. “We must beware,” says 
John Stuart Mill, “of giving @ priori 
validity to the conclusions of an @ 
posteriori philosophy. ... There are 
thinkers who regard it as a truth of 
reason that miracles are impossible, 
and in like manner there are others 
who, because the phenomena of life 
and consciousness are associated in 
their minds by undeviating experience 
with the action of material organs, 
think it an absurdity per se to imagine 
it possible that those phenomena can 
exist under other conditions. But they 
should remember that the uniform co- 
existence of one fact with another 
does not make the one fact part of the 
other, or the same with it. The re- 
lation of thought to a material brain 
is no metaphysical necessity, but sim- 
ply a constant coexistence within the 
limits of observation.” *® Now so long 
as the correlation of mind and brain 
cannot be shown to be metaphysical, 
that is, grounded in the very nature of 
things, it is open to us to believe, if 
there are reasons for the belief, that 
the fall of the brain does not neces- 
sarily mean the fall of the soul. It 
is true, as has been already said, that 
on many of the facts of psycho- 
physics, the imagination fastens with 
great avidity; but after all, it is reason, 
*“ Essays on Religion: Immortality.” 
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not imagination that is the final judge, 
and in the interests of fact it may be 
necessary to resist the impression 
which external phenomena make upon 
the mind. If from one point of view 
science has made it harder to believe 
in life after death, from another she 
has made it easier, for she discloses 
the universe as a storehouse of forces 
and elements more subtle and complex 
by far than the dreams of the old 
world physicists had ever conceived, 
and the Pauline notion of a “spiritual 
body,” however unthinkable, cannot be 
deemed impossible. Nor must we for- 
get in this connection that the Psychi- 
cal Research movement, in spite of its 
vagaries and its willingness in the per- 
son of some of its representatives to 
accept as proven on slight evidence the 
most stupendous doctrines, has never- 
theless made a significant contribution 
to our subject. There is no denying 
that it is creating for many minds an 
atmosphere favorable to belief in hu- 
man immortality. It is doing this, not 
because it has proved the spiritualistic 
hypothesis, far from it; but because 
it has revealed the extraordinary re- 
sources, the marvellous possibilities of 
our inner world, possibilities which in 
ordinary life scarce reveal a trace of 
their presence. For example, telepathy 
or communication from mind to mind 
otherwise than through the known 
channels of sense, may now be re- 
garded as exceedingly probable. The 
long arm of coincidence cannot account 
for the connection which has been 
found to exist between death and «ap- 
paritions of the dying to persons at 
a distance. It is true that the nature 
of the connection, whether physical or 
psychological, and the conditions un- 
der which it appears, have not been 
made out; nevertheless the fact of che 
connection is scarcely open to doubt. 
The phenomena of mediumship, when 
clarified of the deception, conscious and 
unconscious, to which they seem pe- 
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culiarly liable, appear to indicate that 
the existence of mind is not absolutely 
dependent on the brain and nerve-sys- 
tems. There are persons of a peculiar 
organization whose bodily organisms 
can be controlled by foreign personal- 
ities, and all unknown to themselves, 
communicate knowledge which could 
not have been obtained by any normal 
means. 

In a word there are grounds for be- 
lieving that our ordinary or waking 
self is only a segment or section of a 
larger reality, the greater portion of 
which is “transliminal’ or “sublim- 
inal.” And everybody knows that 
there is an influential school of ther- 
apeutics which seeks to get into touch 
with this subsconsious region, to set 
free, so to say, its healing and regen- 
erating powers on behalf of the in- 
firmities of the ordinary everyday per- 
sonality. The facts here referred to 
and others of a similar nature have 
not yet gained admission to the text- 
books of orthodox psychology; but that 
is because they raise so many profound 
and perplexing problems, and are them- 
selves surrounded by circumstances 
which lay them open to a variety of 
interpretations. To sum up this part 
of our discussion: physiological psy- 
chology can neither harm nor help 
faith in a future life. If it is impos- 
sible to conceive how the mind can 
think without a brain, it is equally im- 
possible to conceive how the mind can 
think with a brain. Death does not 
even raise a presumption that spiritual 
life ends in the dust. And the reason 
lies here: psychological science knows 
only mental products and the laws that 
govern their appearance: qua science 
it has no concern with the agency be- 
hind these, the principle of mind itself. 

There is another science, however. 
which has made immense strides in 
our time, and which, it is confidently 
alleged, has given the death-blow to 
the hope of a life beyond. Biology 


knows no immortality except in the 
case of certain unicellular organisms 
which can renew their life indefinitely 
by division. It recognises, too, the im- 
mortality of what Prof. Haeckel calls 
“cellular souls,” the souls that inhabit 
the reproductive cells of plants and 
animals. But our conscious souls are 
mortal, and die with the physical or- 
ganisms of which they are functions. 
If it be asked on what biological 
grounds are we forced to this despair- 
ing conclusion, M. Metchnikoff in his 
work on The Nature of Man leaves us 
in no uncertainty. For, to put his the- 
sis briefly, man is not, as religion sup- 
poses, a being unlike other beings, 
made in the image of God, animated 
with the divine breath and immortal, 
but a kind of miscarriage of an ape, en- 
dowed with profound intelligence and 
capable of great progress. The first 
man was a zoological monstrosity, ap- 
pearing suddenly with qualities denied 
to his parents, much as the famous cal- 
culating boy, Jacques Inaudi, burst 
upon an astonished Europe a few 
years ago without any premonition of 
his extraordinary gifts in his ancestry. 
The capacity for progress, resulting 
from the possession of a _ spacious 
cranium with a brain of abnormal size, 
was transmitted from the lucky an- 
thropoid ape to his descendants, and 
enabled them to propagate and even- 
tually outstrip their kinsmen and gain 
dominion over them. Man, then, is a 
kind of “sport,” an accidental variation 
from the monkey tribe, arriving we 
know not how, but in essence the same 
us the stock from which he sprang. 
Hence to the question: Is there a fu- 
ture life? Metchnikoff replies unhes- 
itatingly: “No; as the progeny of the 
aunthropoid apes man shares their fate 
—worms and dust are the end of him.” 
All the arguments of a Plato or a Cic- 
ero, all the consolations of religion, all 
the divinations of the world’s poets and 


seers are worthless, and do not raise 
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even a presumption in favor of the 
mighty hopes that have till now sus- 
tained humanity against all its stand- 
ing discouragements. “A future life,” 
he says, “has no single argument to 
support it, and the non-existence of 
life after death is in consonance with 
the whole range of human knowledge.” 

Now that we are allied by a thou- 
sand links to the lower creatures has 
become, since Darwin, a commonplace 
of cultivated thought. How man 
sprang from his sub-human progenitor, 
we do not know; for, of course, Metch- 
nikoff’s theory is a mere guess, and is 
tantamount to a surrender of the prob- 
lem as insoluble. But that he has risen 
from the non-human to the human, from 
barbarism to civilization, may be taken 
as proved. It is not necessary, as 
Huxley said, to base man’s dignity 
upon his great toe, or to assume that 
he is lost if an ape has a hippo-campus 
minor. For man is what he is, and 
cannot be identified with that from 
which he emerged. “The true nature 
of a cause only becomes apparent in 
the effect.” The germ from which a 
dog develops is indistinguishable from 
the germ which produces a philosopher, 
yet the philosopher is not a dog. And 
this means that the beginning must be 
interpreted in the light of the end, not 
the end in the light of the beginning. 
The germ-plasm in itself as a collection 
of chemical particles cannot account 
for consciousness, mind, soul; what- 
ever man may have been in the past, 
we know in a measure what he is in 
the present; and it is his nature as 
actually disclosed in history that we 
must scrutinize when we raise the 
question of his spiritual permanence. 
The great problem then, is: What is 
man? If in essence he is one with 
the brute creation, a superior species 
of ape, then it would be absurd to at- 
tribute to him moral freedom, or the 
power of realizing the immanent pos- 
sibilities of his nature, and an immortal 
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future would, as a consequence, be 
meaningless. As a “mass of inherited 
tendency” he would be a mere link in 
the chain of being, a means to an end, 
not an end in himself. Or again, if 
his personality is the product or effect 
of a_ eollocation of particles of 
highly organized chemical constitution 
wrought up into the elaborate mechan- 
ism of the brain, it follows, of course, 
that the dissipetion of these particles 
is ipso facto the dissipation of the man 
himself. 

But the truth is, the biologists and 
the psycho-physicists are concerned not 
with essential man, only with aspects 
of him, abstractions from the concrete 
reality—-Man. To pierce to the core of 
human nature we must listen to the 
views of philosophy and _ religion. 
“What, then, is man?’ asks Carlyle. 
“He endures but for an hour and is 
crushed before the moth. Yet in the 
being and in the working of a faithful 
man is there already (as all faith from 
the beginning gives assurance) a some- 
thing that pertains not to this wild, 
death-element of time, that trinmphs 
over time, and is, and will be, when 
time shall be no more.” “O rich and 
cried Emerson, “thou 
palace of sight and sound, carrying in 
thy senses the morning and the night 
and the unfathomable galaxy, in thy 
brain the geometry of the City of God, 
in thy heart the power of love and the 
realms of right and wrong!” Nor are 
the overstrained utterances of 
poetic and imaginative minds.  RKe- 
flection assures us that all the sciences, 
physical. chemical, biological, psycho- 
logical, are themselves products not of 
unconscious unreason but of conscious 
rational life. Blot out from the uni- 
verse self-conscious mind, 
sciences disappear; and while doubtless 
some entity would remain, we may be 
sure it would be no entity of which 
we can form the slightest conception. 
What is this mysterious principle 


various 
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which antedates everything and which 
seems to be the only kind of being that 
is its own raison d@étre and exists in 
its own right? The more it is studied 
the more irrelevant physical death as 
its master appears. Of all the wonders 
in the universe, it is the most wonder- 
ful. It is conscious of successive ex- 
periences, is able to grasp them as an 
intelligible unity which yet it tran- 
scends. Nay, more, it grasps not only 
things that are, but also things that 
might be; distinguishes between the 
possible and the impossible, yet knows 
itself not identical with any of its 
states. It is by his power of thought 
that man wrestles with the complexity 
and subtility of natural phenomena, 
and wrings out of them order, beauty. 
2 cosmos in which he is at home every- 
where. The astronomer’s physical 
frame is contined by the walls of his 
observatory, but his mind sweeps the 
orbit of the earth, tracks the solar sys- 
tem as it sounds its way through 
boundless space. Nor does the Milky 
Way. the confines of the stellar uni- 
verse, avail to stay the flight of his 
speculative imagination; he can pierce 
through it, though his telescope may 
not, and wonder what beyond. 
And if space is powerless to limit intel- 
ligence, so also is time. Appearing for 
a brief and hurried moment, man is “a 
looking be- 
reconstruct 


lies 


being of large discourse, 
fore after.” 
the vanished past and make men and 


and able to 


empires live again, or press forward 
into the unknown and 
of worlds not yet realized. <A creature. 
like the lowest organisms, of birth. 
growth, decay, and death; product of 
forces that are beyond his control, he 
yet feels himself independent of nature 
and all her laws with a reason that 
reflects as a mirror the _ infinite 
Thought that besets him on every side. 
We call man a creature of time, and 
in a sense so he is. But historie phi- 
losophy assures us that in another and 


behold visions 
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deeper sense he is its creator. The 
consciousness of Time is not derived 
from something outside us and inde- 
pendent of us as uncritical reflection 
supposes; it is the product of our con- 
scious souls, the principle by which the 
soul organizes its experiences into in- 
telligible relations. And that means 
that man is not lost amid the endless 
experiences of sense; he is their mas- 
ter and lord, himself the citizen of an 
eternal world. But wonderful as is 
man’s power of thought, his conscious- 
ness of subjection to a transcendental 
law of duty is still more wonderful. 
If conscience can make of him at times 
u coward, at other times it makes him 
a hero. Had it power as it has right. 
says Bishop Butler, it would govern the 
world. That the content of moral ob- 
ligations has changed from age to age, 
and is the subject of evolutional devel- 
opment, we may not question; but 
every attempt to explain the principle 
of conscience by that which is non- 
moral has broken down. Try as we 
may, we cannot but see in it a reflec- 
tion of the objective moral order of 
life. As Huxley argued in his Ro- 
manes lecture, there is in man a prin- 
ciple which, so far from being ex- 
plained by the evolutional process, 
stands in irreconcilable antagonism to 
it, and is a distinctively human quality. 
Now this inner voice assures us that 
in the sum of things, every man will 
receive according to his work. In so 
speaking, is it deluding us? If man 
with all his faculties is rooted in the 
All-Holy and the absolute Reality, can 
we suppose that the organ of Right 
within him mocks him? If. on the 
other hand, it is the voice of God, as 
reverence has always believed, then its 
premonitions of another and a more 
august Tribunal than any here, before 
which all men and must 
tried, cannot be ignored as a superstl- 
tious survival. To suppose that death 
levels all men at last. the just and the 
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unjust, the tyrant and his victim, a 
Nero and a St. Paul, a Judas and a 
St. John, and mingles the dust of the 
noblest and the vilest of humanity in 
the same forgotten grave, is to sup- 
pose something that nauseates our 
moral sense and makes human history 
a riddle without a meaning. It is 
thoughts like these which, in our age, 
distinguished as it is for moral sensi- 
tiveness, give pause to many who on 
other grounds are inclined to let go 
the hope of a life beyond the grave. 
“Conscience appears,” says Mr. Gold- 
win Smith, “in all in whom it has not 
been seared and silenced, to speak of 
a supreme justice, the awards of which 
are not limited to this world, and 
which is not to be baffled, as in num- 
berless cases earthly justice is, by the 
power or arts of the evil doer. That 
this idea is not constantly and dis- 
tinctly present to the minds of men 
is no conclusive proof of its falsehood. 
If it is not consciously and distinetly 
present as the expectation of another 
life, it is present as the voice of moral- 
ity in conflict with temptation.” ” 


But man’s essence is not only 
thought and righteousness, it is also 
love. And this it is universally con- 


fessed, is divine, if there is anything 
divine in the universe. There is an in- 
tinitude in love which demands infinite 
for We begin by 
loving parent and friend, we go on to 
love wife and home, but the more we 


scope its exercise. 


love the more our capacity for love 
grows. and if it is not to die must 


reach out and embrace humanity and 
God. Can we believe that such an en- 
ergy as this must at last lie beaten in 
The London Quarterly Review. 
«The Quest of Light,” p. 171. 
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the dust? Can death conquer at last 
the power that more than once in his- 
tory has trampled it underfoot? It is 
conceivable that love should accept 
annihilation for itself, if the order of 
the world so demands, accept it with 
tirm submission, however hard such 
fate might seem; but there is one thing 
it could not and would not tolerate, 
and that is the annihilation of the be- 
ing loved. Who that has watched by 
the death-bed of one whom he has 
loved, and marked the fading away of 
all that made the loved one dear, has 
not felt a wrath against death as 
ugainst a supreme injustice? And 
what is this feeling but the testimony 
of our nature to the indestructible 
worth of personality? 
If Death were seen 

At first as Death, Love had not been, 
Or been in narrowest working shut,— 
Mere fellowship of sluggish moods." 


There is only one assumption that 
can annul the force of these argu- 
ments, and that is, that the universe 


at heart is neither rational nor ethical, 
or in other words, that there is no 
eternal and universal Mind and Heart 
of sustaining relations with 
other hearts and minds, and of ac- 
knowledging responsibilities towards 
them. A denial of immortality can be 
logically based only on a non-theistic 
conception of the world. But if God 
is real and rational and man is real 
and rational, the way is open to vindl- 
cate for man in union with God the 
life that alone befits and is worthy of 


capable 


his nature. 
Namuel WComb. 


Queen's University, 
Kingston, Canada. 
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THE PEACEMAKERS. 
By Captain Frank H. Suaw, F.R.A;S. 


Cingleton, the same Cingleton who 
piloted the train of gun-smugglers 
through the forests of the Congo—but 
that has been told before—looked at 
Isabella de Cordeza. Finding himself 
well repaid for the glance, he contin- 
ued his observation, and smiled in a 
satisfied manner. 

Isabella de Cordeza returned the first 
glance, also the second, and smiled too 
for the same reason. Then she spoke. 

“It will kill papa,” she said. 

“Hardly,” returned Cingleton. “What's 
a defeat more or less in South Amer- 
ica? They happen every day.” 

The young girl leaned forward in an 
attitude that showed every line of 
her well-developed figure ravishingly. 
From they stood, the sharp 
crackle of intermittent  rifle-firing 
could be plainly heard across’ the 
waters of the sleeping bay. An occa- 
sional yell, muffled by the intense heat 
and the distance, rose to a shrieking 
crescendo, then fell to an ominous 
silence. Once a deep, resonant note 
of volley-tiring boomed through the 


where 


air. 

“That’s the end of poor Cortega,” 
said Cingleton. He had grown to like 
the smart voung aide-de-camp of the 
President, but, being human, recog- 
nized that his removal had its advan- 
tages, However, if he had arrived 
earlier he would not have hesitated to 
attempt a rescue. 

“Oh, you don’t know papa,” retorted 
the girl, replying to his first observa- 
tion. “We Latins haven't got the 
easy-going temperament of you Eng- 
lish, Mr, Cingleton. I have had a 
chance of observing the difference dur- 
ing my schooldays, Papa has worked 
himself to a skeleton for the sake of 


these people here; he has given of his 
best, and they were happy under his 
government until that beast—that 
ladrone—Fuegos came on the scene. 
How would you like to see the work 
of your life dashed to pieces just be- 
cause an impudent murderer got 
drunk and talked to the people about 
their wrongs? How would you like to 
have the men you had trained yourself 
ransacking the palace to find the man 
who had given them every good thing 
they possess, intending to put him up 
against a wall and _ shoot’ him? 
Wouldn't it break your heart?’ 

“Come to think of it, it might. But 
your father made the great mistake of 
trying to rule by love, whereas fear is 
the only god these blighters will bow 
down to. I know them. I've had 
dealings with them before, worse luck! 
Hit the beggars first, and then tell 
them you'll hit them again if they try 
to do things; that’s the proper way to 
handle the brutes. Never mind 
whether they’ve done anything wrong 
or not; you can't go far wrong. 
They're probably thinking out some 
mischief.” 

Senorita de Cordeza gave an impa- 
tient sigh. 

“Stones for bread!” she said _bit- 
“I looked to you for a means to 

the evil, and you talk trite 
Heavens! if I were only 
made 


terly. 
remedy 
platitudes. 
a man I'd never rest until I'd 
some attempt to turn them away from 
their plans,” 

“Look here,” replied Cingleton hum- 
bly, “I'm jolly sorry; but what can lL 
do? I’m one man by myself. I landed 
from the steamer out at the Point be- 
cause they wouldn’t let us come into 
harbor: I hadn't the faintest idea that 
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anything was wrong until | spotted 
your carriage and you spoke to me. 
Hang it all! give a man a chance, Miss 
Isabella.” 

“I’m sorry. But, oh! you can’t imag- 
ine what this means to us. It spells 
death for papa and desolation for me. 
Not that that matters much, though. 
I was too hasty, Mr. Cingleton; but— 
isn’t there a way out?’ 

It was rather a difficult problem to 
set a man—even a man like Cingleton 
—that of finding a remedy for a South 
American revolution. The Republic 
of Wisteria—one moderate-sized city 
and a few hundred square miles of sun- 
baked plains—had caught the infec- 
tion from a neighboring state, and, in- 
cited thereto by the tempestuous argu- 
ments of a drunken ne’er-do-weel, had 
risen in might the preceding night, 
stormed the palace, shot down the few 
guards who had remained loyal, and 
had only just escaped murdering the 
late President and his charming daugh- 
ter. But for the presence of mind and 
loyalty of an old servant, who had 
lured them away under pretence of 
visiting a case of distress, they would 
have fallen with the guards. It was 
now late afternoon, and still the 
sounds of tumult were coming to the 
listeners’ ears. 

“Let’s talk it over with your father,” 
said Cingleton, striding away towards 
the entrance of a deep cave in the sun- 
baked rock. He tapped his high boot 
impatiently as he walked, using a sil- 
ver-headed cane for the purpose. Isa- 
bella de Cordeza smiled again as she 
watched his broad shoulders and the 
determined throw-back of his head. 

“A man!” she whispered to her- 
self. “He's a man!” 

“So you want to get back to La Cas- 
tries?” asked Cingleton a moment la- 
ter. “leet first or head first?’ 

The ex-President smiled without 
merriment. 

“So far as I can see, Sefor Cingle- 
VOL. 
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ton,” he remarked, “there will be no 
need for me to go to La Castries. It 
will come to me—angrily.” 

“Yes, after it has got drunk. But 
how long do you reckon it will take La 
Castries to get comfortably intoxicated 
on that stuff you call wine here?’ 

“The Pacitic steamer landed two 
thousand cases of brandy last week.” 
murmured the President, “and it had 
hot been taken out of the Custom- 
House yesterday. But it is out now.” 

“Ob, brandy!” said  Cingleton. 
“That's a different matter. They'll 
have to sleep that off. I know the 
kind of brandy that’s imported here-- 
rot-gut stuff. How long do you reckon 
it will take them to find you?’ 

“Tili to-morrow perhaps,” said the 
President. ‘To-morrow at, say, ten 
o'clock.” 

“And then?’ 

De Cordeza made an eloquent ges 
ture, embracing both himself and his 
daughter. Cingleton seemed to see the 
pair propped up against one of those 
dazzling white walls that seemed de- 
signed by their constructors for sum- 
mary executions. He almost heard the 
word of the ofticer who commanded 
the tiring-party: “Make ready!  Pre- 
sent!” No, it must not be! 

“What 
Cingleton. 

The President threw out his hands. 


resources have we" asked 


“None.” he said. 

Isabella broke in with gleaming eyes, 
nud the Englishman fancied he saw a 
little elusive flicker deep down in their 
pupils—a flicker that made him catch 
his breath sharply. “That was some- 
thing worth trying for,” he said under 
his breath. 

“Ll thought you and your countrymen 
made Mr. Cingleton,” she 
said with the childish confidence of a 
“History tells of a hundred 
have overcome 

through your 


resources, 


young girl. 
instances where 
superhuman 


own pluck. 


you 
obstacles 
Think!” 


TS40 
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“Pedro the Scoundrel has a small 
steam-launch hidden away on_ the 
Point,” said Juan Gomez, he who had 
adiriven the President away from death. 
“He—it is nothing now, Excellency— 
he smuggles a little.” 

Cingleton’s eyes sparkled merrily. 

“Then the dilemma solves itself,” he 
murmured. “We will all embark on 
the smuggler’s launch, and vanish from 
Wisteria for ever.” 

He looked to see a smile of relief 
overspread two faces, but he was dis- 
appointed. Blank contradiction was 
all he met. 

“To fly from my country!” 
the President. “That is undeserved, 
sefor.” 

“Blest if 1 can see the difference of 
flying from the palace and flying from 
the country,” said Cingleton vexedly. 
“Isn't it a bit like hair-splitting? 
You'd come back after the fireworks. 
und tame ’em down all right. Rest 
assured, the bally place won't fly away 
trom you.” 

“Now, at present 


said 


it seems disposed 
to fly towards me, as I have before 
said,” rejoined the President. “Jest- 
ing apart, Sefior Cingleton, I cannot 
leave Wisteria. All I have is here. 
The few dollars that I have saved— 
uot many—are hidden in the city. My 
work is here. Ah, little do you young 
men know what an old man’s work is 
to him when it is done, and there is 
no more doing for him! No, sefior, I 
cannot leave.” 

Cingleton meditated. A plan was 
forming itself in his resourceful mind 
-—2a bold, daring plan, that might set 
the greatest nations of the world at 
loggerheads. It was risky—too risky 
to be done without hope of some re- 
ward. He was not a mercenary man. 
either, in fact, on a cool dozen occa- 
sions he had thrown down a gauntlet 
to great Powers for the sheer love and 
iust of the thing. But now he wanted 
2 reward. It was no question of 
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money; Lo mining concessions would 
suit him; and yet he had come to 
Wisteria solely for the purpose of open- 
ing up silver-mining there. What he 
wanted—he had found it out a year be- 
fore—was that piece of ardent, palpi- 
tating flesh and blood that stood re- 
garding him with a pensive smile. She 
had great faith in the workings of the 
English mind; she had been brought 
up in England, and even that had not 
disillusioned her. And now, seeing 
that Cingleton’s head was bent in ear- 
nest thought, she awaited his decision 
with breathless interest. 

He looked up and caught her intent 
glance. Some sort of a blush crept up 
under the tropical tan of his good-look- 
ing face; and he turned away, half- 
ashamed of his thoughts. But if—— 

She too colored bewitchingly, and 
averted her face. He turned again in 
time to see the crimson tide climb 
slowly up from the loose neck of her 
evening-gown—she was still in evening- 
dress, as she had been when she left 
the palace so hurriedly; he watched it 
reach her cheek; then her low forehead 
took on the glow; and a little vein in 
the man’s temple throbbed madly. Lin- 
pulsively he started forward. then 
recollected himself in time. The Pres- 
ident leaned back with resignation. 

Isabella leaned forward a little, uniil 
her breath stirred the thinning hair 
about Cingleton’s brow. Her lips were 
so red that they seemed to owe their 
color to art, but he knew better; the 
gleam of pearly white that was re- 
vealed between the crimson wonders 
intoxicated him. He clenched his 
hands, and the throbbing vein stood out 
like a piece of whipcord. 

“I would give anything.” she mur- 
mured, “to give my father back his 
own.” 

Then Cingleton realized that he was 
a very cad. Like the coarsest bar- 
gainer, he was trying to sell his as- 
sistance; and the price he asked was 
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a human price. He flushed again, this 
time angrily, and swore a round oath 
under his breath. Isabella clapped 
her two little hands over her shocked 
ears. 

“Anything,” she repeated. 

“Is the good smuggler’s launch a 
fast craft?” asked Cingleton, turning 
suddenly to Pedro Gomez. “A very 
fast one?” 

“But yes, sefior. It is a smuggler’s 
launch,” replied the Spaniard with an 
air of finality. “It was built to escape 
the preventives.” 

“I'll be back to-morrow,” said the 
Englishman curtly, bowing to the Pres- 
ident and his daughter. “By nine 
o'clock I shall return. You will be 
safe until then?” 

“Assuredly. We shall hide safely 
for a few hours. Afterwards—ah! per- 
haps there will be no afterwards.” 

“Won't be my fault if there isn’t,” 
was all Cingleton’s answer; and, with 
xn second bow to Isabella, he ran rap- 
idly down the long sloping spit of land. 

“A bow only,” said Isabella, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, “when he 
might have——- Ah, Henry, Henry. 
caro mio!’ She whispered the last 
words under her breath; then, feeling 
the delightful influence of them, whis- 
pered them again and again. 

The full moon was slowly climbing 
its stately way through the intricacies 
of the skies as a fussy steam-launch 
swept into the harbor of Rio Santa 
Maria, the renowned capital of Tallis- 
teria. Fully revealed in the midst of 
a shimmering track of reflected silver 
lay the long leaden bulk of a third- 
class cruiser, every spar and rope 
plainly silhouetted against the lighten- 
ing purple of the sky. The chug-chug 
of a moored boat came listlessly 
through the almost oppressive stillness 
of the night. 

“Ah!” remarked Cingleton to the 
sphinx-like Spaniard at the wheel, “the 
Immortal. She is still here, then? That 
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simplifies matters—if Kavanagh has 
had a good dinner’—— He finished 
the sentence to himself. 

“Si, senior, the Immortal. A fine 
vessel.” The smuggler said nothing 
further, but admired the outline of the 
cruiser appreciatively. He was a man 
who bad an eye for lines of speed. 

Eight bells tinkled softly across the 
water; the cry of the forebridge sentry 
answered as thunder answers the light- 
ning. Then Cingleton ran his craft 
alongside, whispered to the gangway- 
man, and stood on the _ British 
planking. 

“The captain is asleep,” said the man 
with that air of deference which im- 
plies that captain begins with a capital 
letter. “He dined ashore.” 

“All the better. Waken him at once, 
and tell him I want to see him. 
Cingleton’s my name.” 

Two minutes later a slim, boyish 
figure in silk pyjamas was peering 
amazedly through the faint light. 

“How the devil did you get here, 
Cingieton? What’s afoot? There’s al- 
ways a row on when you get on deck, 
you blighted stormy petrel!” 

Cingleton dragged the young Irish 
captain away out of earshot of the 
curious gangwayman. 

“Larks!” he said gleefully. ‘Big. 
sound larks! Feel like an adventure?” 

“That’s rather a useless question to 
put to a chap, isn’t it? I grubbed on 
the beach with the governor. He has 
some sherry that’d do your heart good. 
It did mine.” 

“That's the ticket. 
game to”’—— 

There were five minutes of excited 
whispering, followed by a decided 
shaking of a close-cropped head. 

“Couldn’t do it, me boy. It’s too 
big a thing. “Twill be the devil and 
all if it leaks out. No, no, hang it all, 
Cingleton! If it were anything else; 
but that—no.” 

Cingleton knew 


Then, are you 


his man, and ap- 
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pealed to the sentiment that is in every 
Irishman. ‘ 

“There’s a girl in it,” he said softly, 
as a vision grew up out of the moonlit 
sea. “A girl in it, Kavvy boy, for me.” 

“Ye’ve salved me conscience, ye 
beggar. A woman? Never was 
Dennis Kavanagh deaf to a lone maid- 
en’s appeal. Bedad! I'll be best-man at 
the’”—— 

“You'll do it, then?” 

“Like a shot. There'll be the Old 
Harry to pay; but—well, we're in for it 
anyway.” ° 

That is why the third-class cruiser 
Immortal, Captain Dennis Kavanagh, 
picked up her anchors, both bower and 
stream, and slowly passed out between 
the frowning headlands of Rio Santa 
Maria. Sleepy engineers in the depths 
below uttered curses on the fate that 
lugged them out of their beauty-sleep 
at twelve midnight to work among 
odoriferous engines. But on the 
bridge, far above the stench of oil and 
the thud of resonant pistons, Kav- 
anagh was greedily drinking in details. 

“The very thing I wanted,” he mur- 


mured eecstatically. “Ye'll find your 
friend a famous man yet, Cingleton 
sonny. It’s been on my mind since I 


was on the Britannia; but what chance 
of studying such things 
Ye’re a benefactor to the 
But 


has a man 
nowadays? 
human race, if ye but knew it. 
won't there be a howly row?” 
The long night-hours glided 
Dawn grew suddenly up out of the 
radiant east, and the purple gloom of 
the sky vanished in rosy confusion. 
Far ahead of the hurrying bow, like 
a cloud, loomed the shores of Wisteria. 
Cingleton could hardly restrain his im- 
patience. He paced fretfully to and 
fro, gnawing his fingers impatiently: 
and yet this was the man who had run 
under the spears of a hundred fanatical 
natives and dragged this same Kavy- 
anagh into safety. Kavanagh had 


past. 


never forgotten it. 
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“Be easy now, be easy,” said the 
latter. “The colleen herself will be as 
safe as Barney’s pig when the bailiff 
took it. What’s the pile of imposing 
masonry that towers up into the sky?” 

“The old palace—deserted now. No 
one has lived in it for years, ever since 
there was a plague inside the place. 
They say it’s haunted.” 

Kavanagh looked the solid piles of 
gray old stone up and down, and his 
eyes shone. Something dear to his 
heart was working within him, some- 
thing that he had longed for for years. 

“I wasn't at Alexandria,” he mut- 
tered, “‘worse luck! but this'll be as 
good. You're sure there’s not a soul 
in the palace?” 

“Quite. But what’s that got to do 
with it? There are plenty of men 
about, bloodthirsty villains who’ll—— 
But there, that won’t bear thinking 
about.” 

“Ye poor—civilian! Did ye ever hear 
of the Monroe Doctrine? The life of 
every man-Jack ashore there, no mat- 
ter though they’re all murderers—and 
the most of them are—is as sacred as 
the memory of the late Queen, God 
bless her! Ye'll see my tack in a min- 
ute.—Mr. Swainson!” This to the ad- 
dress of the gunnery-lieutenant, who 
stood at his elbow. 

He whispered to his subordinate dis- 
creetly, and Swainson left the bridge 
with the step of a schoolboy off on holi- 
day. “With armor-piercing shell,” 
ealled Kavanagh as he disappeared; 
“mind that!’ 

“Well, whatever it is,” said Cingle- 
ton hastily, “you'd better hurry. See 
that thin red line? It’s revolutionists 
making their way along the sandspit 
to the Point. The President, and his 
daughter, especially his daughter, are 
at the extreme end, hidden in a cave 
in the rocks. They won’t be anything 
worth mentioning if you don’t look 
alive.” 

“Did ye ever see the British navy 
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asleep? An armed launch’ll keep the 
beggars under; but we'll create a diver- 
sion. That’s what we're here for—to 
create a diversion. You watch.” 

The Immortal glided into the richly 
set bay like a leaden messenger of 
wrath. No flag flew from her gaff; 
from a distance, allowing for the in- 
experience of any watching eyes, she 
might have been taken for any low- 
class passenger-steamer. A ramshackle 
fort on the end of the other sandspit, 
that with the first mentioned composed 
the harbor, flung a tattered flag to the 
breeze as a signal for the approaching 
eraft to display her colors. WKav- 
anagh’s square face gave no sign that 
he had seen. 

Cingleton watched a long straggling 
line of redcoated, barefooted men rac- 
ing along the sandspit. He held his 
breath as he gazed, for his heart-beats 
threatened to choke him. 

Kavanagh whistled unconcernedly. 
“Always remember the Monroe Doc- 
trine, me boy,” he said cheerfully. 

“Oh, confound the Monroe Doctrine! 
Aren't you going to do anything?” 

“That Iam. The toy fort is asking 
us to salute. We'll salute in a little 
minute. By the way. are there any 


of ‘our own correspondents’ in that 
large city?” 
“Blest if I know. But if you're 


afraid of the thing leaking out, I'll 
promise you, once the President gets 
back, there'll be no telegrams sent. 
And the cables are all cut: they always 
do that first.’ 

“Slainthe! That's all I care about. 
We don't court publicity in the navy. 
me boy. Unlike some other services 
which I needn’t particularise. we do 
our little bit ineognito.—I think the 
time’s ready now, Mr. Swainson.” 

The ragged army of extermination 
that hastened so blithely along the 
sandspit spread out fanwise, and com- 
menced an exhaustive search of the 
surrounding country. An armadillo 
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would not have escaped that search 
for ten minutes. They chuckled 
loudly; the sound of their derisive 
voices came along the water like a 
message of dread. 

But alas for their hopes of slaughter! 
The strange new arrival in the harbor 
was commencing to salute the flag. 
Well, it was only just; the new Re- 
public deserved that mark of recogni- 
tion. But a sudden exclamation from 
one of the leaders turned all eyes city- 
wards. They were just in time to see 
a large piece of masonry detach itself 
from the old palace and fall in dusty 
ruins. Surprise held them speechless 
for a moment; then a roar of anger 
burst from two hundred throats. But 
nu dull blue flash burst from the side 
of the lead-colored steamer in the bay 
as if in answer, and a dull boom re- 
verberated among the sandhills as. an- 
other large lump of stone and mortar 
fell giddily. 

“Betrayed!” groaned one of their 
leaders, the redoubtable Fuegos him- 
self. “The cursed steamer from”—- 
But from where? That he was not 
able to understand. No Power was at 
war with Wisteria; every other nation 
knew that the country was too busy 
with its own affrays to wish to take 
an hand in the game. Before he could 
find a solution the whole broadside of 
the Jmmortal flashed out with a 
erunching roar. The entire sea-wall 
of the palace crumbled away into it- 
self like a shut telescope. 

“Back to the city!” yelled Fuegos, 
his eyes bloodshot with a sudden fear. 
He knew that he was unable to cope 
with the emergency: more, his men 
knew it. He could see that, for at the 
word of command they threw down 
their rifles and stood sullenly about in 
groups. They were essentially land- 
tighters. and had no wish to combat 
an element they dreaded amazingly. 

“We shall not return to the city.” 


exclaimed a score of voices, “to he 
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buried in the ruins! None but a fool 
would give the order!” 

Fuegos stormed and raved, but his 
words fell on unheeding ears. Sud- 
denly the gaunt cruiser swung its 
whole broadside, at a range of less 
than a thousand yards, upon the sand- 
spit. It was enough. Like one man 
they broke and fled for cover. They 
had come to find a sheep and they had 
met with a very ferocious tiger. 

Another long stream of figures had 
issued from the city, and was rapidly 
making its way along the sand to 
where the President was hidden. But 
these were not red-coated; they were 
chiefly women and children, though 
many of them were men. As they ran 
a hoarse roar rose from them. 

“Where is Fuegos?’ they asked. 
“Bid him stop the firing of this devil’s 
ship.” 

But Fuegos knew that he was power- 
less, and discreetly remained hidden. 

“Give us a man to stop the firing!” 
the stream cried, and their voices rose 
in wavering shrieks. “Give us a 
man!” 

The ex-President saw his opportu- 
nity. He waited until the excited mob 
had halted within five hundred yards 
of his hiding place, and then stepped 
slowly forth into the light of day. It 
was a risky thing to do, but he had 
won his position as president through 
knowing how to strike. 

“Here is such a man,” he said .sim- 
ply. He had seen a well-known figure 
on the bridge of the cruiser, for he 
had been watching the experiment 
through glasses. Now he waved his 
arm, and the sustained roar of the 
cruiser’s broadsides died away into pal- 
pitating silence. 

“Here is such a man,” said the Pres- 
ident again. 

The crowd paused in astonishment 
at his daring. Then a simultaneous 
shout of “Viva el Presidente!” went up 
through the air. He was their savior, 
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their protector; they fawned about his 
knees with ingratiating words. But 
the President turned away. 

“A complete surrender only,” he 
said. He was not going to rely on 
half-measures. “Bring the man Fue- 
g9s to me.” 

They brought him, digging him out 
of a self-made burrow. He stood like 
a convicted felon before the accusing 
gaze of the man he had ousted. 

“Wash him first,” said the President 
disgustedly. “Afterwards we will dis- 
cuss his future”; and he turned reso- 
lutely away from the supplicants to 
meet two men who had landed from 
a launch and were coming in his di- 
rection. 

“But it was too bad to fire on the 
city, senor capitan,” he said not very 
severely when Kavanagh was intro- 
duced. “Think of the amount of dam- 
age to my poor people.” 

“Devil a bit,” said Kavanagh with a 
broad grin. “I only fired four rounds 
at the old palace, which Cingleton as- 
sured me was deserted. Every other 
charge was blank.—But where’s the 
lady, Cingy boy?” 

She was coming towards them as he 
spoke and the impressionable Irishman 
stiffened like a ramrod. “Bedad, ye 
lucky beggar!” he whispered, “she was 
worth solid shot, let alone blank!” 

“But how can I thank you, Captain 
Kavanagh?” asked Isabella de Cordeza. 
—‘And you, Mr. Cingleton?”’ turning 
to that worthy. 

“Oh, I’ve done nothing,” he said, 
blushing before her gaze. “It’s all 
Kavanagh here.” 

The sailor broke in excitedly: “Sat- 
isfy us both, Miss de Cordeza. Let 
me be the best-man a month hence.” 

She looked at Cingleton, and then her 
eyes dropped. He strode resolutely to 
her side. 

“But for a best-man to be required 
there must be a husband. No one has 
asked me yet.” 
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“That’s all right,” was all Kavanagh 
said. Then, taking the President by 
the arm, he led him away. 

“Four rounds of armor-piercing shell 
has won me a world-wide reputation,” 
he explained to the mystified South- 
erner. “I'll tell ye what I intend to 
do”; and he explained volubly. 

Cingleton looked at Isabella, and she 
was very full of a sweet confusion. 

Chambers’s Journal. 
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Suddenly she laid her hand in his and 
smiled into his eyes. 

Kavanagh's book, The Effect of Ar- 
mor-Piercing Shell on Masonry, is now 
an accredited classic in all the navies 
of the world. Sometimes people ask 
him where he got his information; but 
he only winks, and says it was at a 
wedding. Then they say he has been 
drinking. 


THE MONTAGNINI DISCLOSURES. 


The French newspapers, led by the 
Figaro, are full of extracts from the 
compromising documents of Mgr. Mon- 
tagnini, recently the agent of the Vati- 
can in Paris, These documents reveal 
organized attempts, sanctioned directly 
by the Vatican, to stir up resistance to 
the Separation Law (which, right or 
wrong, is after all the law of France), 
and they teem with evidences of petty 
intrigue, ignoble suggestions about 
public characters, and snippets of pri- 
vate conversations never intended for 
the use to which they were put. The 
publication of these things in newspa- 
pers anticipates the work of the Par- 
liamentary Committee of Inquiry. But 
no political secret is safe in France for 
many weeks, and it might have been 
foreseen that if the Committee did not 
publish a Report within a very short 
time of its appointment, it would be 
forestalled. There was always the pos- 
sibility that the Vatican, to which the 
documents were addressed, would pub- 
lish its copies without waiting for the 
French Committee to act. This is in 
a sense what has happened. A 
French Roman Catholic journalist in 
touch with the Vatican, M. Julien de 
Narfon, is publishing a series of arti- 
cles in the Figaro (itself, of course, fa- 
vorable to the Roman Catholic cause) 
giving the gist of the documents, and 
in some cases exact quotations from 


them. It may be asked why Roman 
Catholics themselves should produce 
all this evidence of the shady negotia- 
tions of the Vatican agent in Paris. 
The answer, of course, is that publica- 
tion was inevitable in any case, and 
the Roman Catholics thought it better 
tactics to accept the responsibility at 
once, By so doing they seem to say:— 
“Here are these much-debated papers. 
We do not approve of everything our 
agent did, but, after all, such are the 
ways of diplomacy. There is nothing 
venal to be proved against him or the 
Vatican. It is useless for the French 
Government to hold these papers any 
longer over our heads. Now you know 
the truth. If the French Government 
are defiant, so are we.” We do not 
impugn the value of these tactics in 
the circumstances. But we do think 
that British Roman Catholics will be 
unable to read these disclosures with- 
out deep pain, if not with a good deal 
ot vicarious shame, The whole spirit 
of the secret negotiations was sordid. 
In our opinion, the affair shows con- 
clusively the debasing effect of aspira- 
tions after secular power on the Holy 
See, and the unfitness of the Vatican 
to wield that power. The story of 
the Montagnini papers tangled 
one, and for the sake of clearness we 
shall try to retell it as simply as pos- 


sible. 


is a 
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After the rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Vatican and the 
French Republic, Mgr. Montagnini re- 
mained in Paris unofficially as the 
representative of the Pope. He was 
charged with a special mission,—to 
bring to bear all possible quasi-diplo- 
matic influences on public characters, 
to work secretly in the interests of 
the Church in her struggle with the 
Government, and to report regularly 
to the Vatican on his labors. He lived 
in the Rue de l'Elysée, under the 
shadow of the palace of the President 
of the Republic, and his house was a 
centre for all the lieutenants of the 
Vatican policy. As M. Clemenceau 
has said, Deputies before a debate in 
the Chamber used to go to Mgr, Mon- 
tagnini and say: “To-day I am going 
to make a speech. What must I 
say?” Priests, too, took instructions 
from him, and these instructions were 
quite incompatible with the observ- 
unce of the law of the land. The at- 
tention of the Government was at- 
tracted to the Rue de l’Elysée, and a 
judicial action was begun. The Gov- 
ernment did not think that because 
‘Mgr. Montagnini was a priest he was 
above the law of the country in which 
he chose to live. His papers were 
seized, but in the seizure there was dis- 
crimination. The archives, or diplo- 
matic papers proper, which had an ac- 
knowledged sacrosanctity as having 
belonged to 2 properly accredited dip- 
lomatic representative, were not read. 
All papers of this kind were handed 
over to the Austrian Embassy in Keep- 
ing for the Vatican. The only papers 
which were read and translated re- 
corded the unofficial intrigues of Mer. 
tagnini himself expelled from 
of diplomatic relations. Mgr. Mon- 
tagnini himself was expelled from 
France, It is not clear why, when dip- 
lomatic relations were broken off in 
1905, the Vatican did not take the ordi- 
nary course of putting its archives un- 
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der seals and entrusting them to the 
Ambassador of a foreign Power. The 
French Government provided for the 
safety of their own archives in Rome 
in this way. However, the Vatican 
seems to have suffered nothing by its 
omission. No papers of the former 
Nuncio were seized. The whole mat- 
ter was debated in the Chamber on 
March 20th of this year, when M. 
Ribot, speaking for Roman Catholics, 
admitted that the Government had a 
right to expel Mgr. Montagnini, but 
described the seizure of papers as not 
but as an exam- 
On the next 
into 


only unnecessary, 
ple of mwurs déplorables. 
day the Committee of Inquiry 
Mgr. Montagnini’s papers was 
pointed. 

Upon the appointment of the Com- 
mittee the French and the Vatican 
Press began a campaign of recrimina- 
tion. The Vatican, speaking through 
its inspired organs, threatened counter- 
revelations, One would think that 
these organs must have been seriously 
alarmed before undertaking to prove 
that the French Government had 
asked the Pope to use his power to ad- 
vance French interests at certain for- 
eign Courts, or, having failed in that, 
had deliberately stirred up Anti-Cler- 
ical feeling in Italy, and also in Spain, 
by the promise of concessions in Mo- 
rocco. If those charges have any 
foundation, now would be a good time 
to produce them in detail. M. de Nar- 
fon in his articles in the Figaro says 
that it would be childish to contend 
that the Holy See did not interfere in 
French affairs after the rupture, but 
he argues that the intervention did 
not exceed the limits of propriety. He 
believes that the French Government 
will gain nothing in the end by their 
diplomatic poaching. At the same 
time, he deprecates Mgr. Montagnini’s 
“unfortunate habit” of recording pri- 
vate conversations. As to these un- 
fortunate habits, our readers will be 


np- 
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able to say whether they agree with 
M. de Narfon’s considerate judgments 
after reading a summary of them. 
One of the principal figures in the doc- 
uments is M. Piou, a Clerical Deputy 
and the president of the so-called Ac- 
tion Libérale, which is the organiza- 
tion of militant Roman Catholics. M. 
Piou, it appears, bought three Paris 
newspapers. <A telegram from Cardi- 
nal Merry del Val urges Mgr. Mon- 
tagnini to do all he can to secure the 
election of M. Piou at Rennes. Cardi- 
nal Merry del Val writes to thank M. 
Piou for a keg of old brandy, and sug- 
gests that the Pope would welcome 
one too. Mgr. Montagnini gives par- 
ticulars of several needy politicians 
whose services might be enrolled for 
suitable remuneration. M. Clemen- 
ceau, he says, is greatly in want of 
money, and he has heard from a good 
source that it would 
come to an arrangement with him, but 
an enormous sum would be necessary. 
That note is dated 1905, before M. 
Clemenceau took office. The papers 
contain no reference to the journey to 
Rome of Madame X, who was said to 
have gone there on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, but was not received at the 
Vatican; but they allude to other secret 
envoys alleged to have been sent by 
the Government after the rupture. At 
the elections Mgr. Montagnini shows 
himself opposed to the Deputy Abbé 
Lemire, well known all over France 
as a devout priest and a good Republi- 
can. He also states that M. Berteaux, 
the ex-Minister for War, quarrels with 
his family on religious matters, and 
that his wife, son, and daughter once 
refused to dine with a relative of M. 
Combes. He calls the president of the 
Sillon, the Republican Roman Catholic 
organization (which is trying to apply 
the principles of the late Pope Leo 
XIIL), a “revolutionary.” He calls 
the Bishops who are for trying to ap- 
ply the Separation Law “submission- 


be possible to 
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the 
reports 
diplomatists and 


ists." So 
humerous 
with foreign 
traits piquants. 
We may give an extract from a let- 
ter written by Cardinal Merry del Val 
to the Archbishop of Lyons as an ex- 
nimple of the direct intervention of the 
Vatican in elections. We quote the 
translation published in the Times: 


extracts go on, with 
of conversations 
other 


Eminence,— your whole attention 
is called to the capital importance of 
the next political elections in France. 
On that account, in order to have an 
easy conscience before God and man, 
it is necessary to employ every means 
that can improve them, even if those 
means happen to be a little energetic. 
Now the Holy See has been informed 
that the League of French Women, 
having its headquarters at Lyons, in- 
dependently of the good works which 
form the principal object of its zeal, 
intends also to occupy itself with the 
next elections not only by collecting 
money, which is praiseworthy, but by 
distributing it to candidates of its 
choice, which cannot be approved of. 
In fact, the tactics to be observed in 
the next elections were pointed out to 
M. Dechelette (at that time Vicar-Gen- 
eral of Lyons and to-day Auxiliary 
Bishop of that diocese), and require 
agreement and co-ordination among all 
the anti-Bloc forees. Thus, if the 
League chooses its own candidates 
and supports them with the money 
collected, it will introduce confusion 
in the electoral struggle, and in real- 
ity will do more harm than good in 
the Catholic camp. In order to avoid 
this it is necessary that your Emi- 
nence should persuade the ladies that 
it is a good thing to collect money, 
but it should be handed to your Emi- 
nence with every confidence, you 
promising them that you will employ 
it exclusively for electoral purposes in 
the manner that you may judge most 
prudent and most advantageous.” 


M. Clemenceau has written two mor- 
dant letters to the editor of the Figaro 
about the references to himself. It 
is impossible to imagine a Prime Min- 
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ister in England thinking it necessary 
to write to a newspaper to deny such 
charges, but M, Clemenceau’s letters 
are at all events brilliantly effective. 
In the first he denies explicitly that he 
ever sent an informal missionary to 
the Vatican, and in the second he dis- 
cusses the statement of Mgr. Mon- 
tagnini that M. Piou had declared 
to him that M, Clemenceau could be 
bought. M. Piou immediately after 
the publication of the article contain- 
ing this statement denied that he had 
ever made it. M. Clemenceau points 
out that if M. Piou tells the truth, the 
appointed mouthpiece of the Pope in 
Paris was a liar. Further, he dissects 
the insinuation that he had granted 
an interview to M. Piou to consider 
terms of negotiation with the Vatican. 
He had met M. Piou at luncheon at 
the house of a common friend, and 
they had discussed nothing but indif- 
The Spectator. 
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ferent matters. Finally, we must men- 
tion the passage in which Mgr. Mon- 
tagnini reports a conversation with 
Sir Francis Bertie, the British Ambas- 
sador. There is nothing of any conse- 
quence in this report, nothing that 
would be in the least to the Ambas- 
sador’s discredit if he had said it. 
The “safest” men in the world have 
often said infinitely more incautious 
things in conversations that were 
meant to be private. But we must re- 
mark that we doubt whether the Am- 
bassador spoke with even the moderate 
degree of freedom with which the 
diarist credits him. “I am much 
pleased with your intelligent zeal,” 
writes Cardinal Merry del Val to the 
Vatican agent; “try to listen well, 
to report everything, and to talk little.” 
We cannot say how the last injunction 
was obeyed, but the two others were 
certainly acted upon to admiration. 
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In the life of every prophet there 
comes a supreme crisis when he has to 
fling away his past, wipe off all trivial, 
fond records, and cut himself loose 
from old interests and delights, be- 
cause an inward fire consumes him, or 
savage indignation tears his heart. 
Against that crisis he may struggle as 
he will, He may plead unclean lips 
and unfitness for the task; he may 
hide himself in the wilderness, or take 
ship for Tarshish. It is all in vain. 
The still, small voice pursues him; the 
fire kindles; land and sea conspire to 
drive him along a grim and lonely 
road. He may think his journey will 
be as brief as it is unpleasant; he may 
hope for a speedy return, and suppose 
the past is not irretrievable; he may 
even imagine that with one hand he 
ean retain a hold on things that were 


so pleasing—things that he will enjoy 
again in grateful satisfaction when 
once this sharp battle is over. But he 
will never return; he may let all those 
dear delights alone for ever; the zeal 
of the Lord will eat him up. 

These thoughts arise as we examine 
the new volume of the great edition of 
Ruskin’s work—as noble a monument 
as was ever raised by the devotion of 
scholars and disciples—which begins 
the series of “Fors Clavigera.” It 
brings us to the supreme crisis in Rus- 
kin’s life. He was over fifty, and at 
the height of his fame. For nearly 
thirty years his power had been recoz- 
nized. The leading minds of the coun 
try were his friends; his innumerab'ec 
admirers were eloquent in his praise; 
the University he loved had bestowed 
on him the work and honor he most 
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desired. He knew the secret beauty 
of skies and mountains and of rivers. 
Like the old king, he had spoken of 
trees, from the cedar trees to the hys- 
sop that springs out of the wall; he 
had spoken also of beasts, and of fow!, 
and of creeping things, and of fishes; 
and his sentences in beautiful lan- 
guage were a thousand and five. He 
had penetrated the recesses of noble 
history, and the finest arts of word, 
and color, and marble, and gold, and 
bronze, and living stone stood always 
about his mind, like women passion- 
ately loved. To him, if to any man, 
life seemed to hold a cup full of fine 
flavors. But the cruelty and sorrow of 
the world gave him no peace. The 
misery of the poor and the stupidity of 
the powerful entered into his soul. 
Unwillingly, the fire was kindled, and 
cruel rage urged him whither he had 
no wish to go. 

“IT will endure it no longer quietly,” 
he cries in the first letter of “Fors” :— 


For my own part, I will put up 
with this state of things, passively, 
not an hour longer... . I simply can- 
not paint, nor read, nor look at min- 
erals, nor do anything else that I like, 
and the very light of the morning sky 
has become hateful to me, because of 
the misery that I know of, and see 
signs of, where I know it not, which 
no imagination can interpret too bit- 
terly. Therefore, as I have said, I will 
endure it no longer quietly. 


Of course, all his friends, all his re- 
viewers, all the thousands who ex- 
pected from him only more and more 
of those beautiful disquisitions upon 
pictures and poetry and nature, were 
shocked and indignant at the change. 
Of course, they joined the startled 
cowards who thought Ruskin was all 
right as long as he stuck to his arts, 
and did not desert the province of a 
literary man for the practical affairs 
in which business is business, or for 
the political affairs in which compro- 
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mise is the breath of life. “Why can- 
not you go on with your proper work?” 
they kept asking him. “That is your 
business; why can’t you mind it and be 
happy?” Once, from Venice, he an- 
swered them:— 


I would fain please you, and wmy- 
self with you; and live here in my 
Venetian palace, luxurious; scrutinant 
of dome, cloud, and cockle-shell. .. . 
But, alas! my prudent friends, little 
enough of all that I have a mind to 
may be permitted me. For this green 
tide that eddies by my threshold is 
full of floating corpses, and I must 
leave my dinner to bury them, since 
I cannot save. .. . This green sea-tide! 
—yes, and if you knew it, your black 
and sulphurous tides also — Yarrow, 
and Teviot, and Clyde, and _ the 
stream, for ever now drumly and dark 
as it rolls on its way, at the ford of 
Melrose. 

To such as sneered at him for bring- 
ing “sentiment” to the decision of com- 
mercial and international affairs, he 
gave a sterner answer, as in that over- 
whelming passage of self-defence in 
the forty-first letter:— 


Because I have passed my life in 
almsgiving, not in fortune-hunting; be- 
cause I have labored always for the 
honor of others, not my own, be- 
cause I have lowered my rents, and 
assured the comfortable lives of my 
poor tenants, instead of taking from 
them all I could force for the roofs 
they needed; because I love a wood 
walk better than a London street, and 
would rather watch a seagull fly than 
shoot it, and rather hear a thrush sing 
than eat it; finally, because I never 
disobeyed my mother, because I have 
honored all women with solemn wor- 
ship, and have been kind even to the 
unthankful and the evil; therefore, the 
hacks of English art and literature 
wag their heads at me, and the poor 
wretch who pawns the dirty linen of 
his soul daily for a bottle of sour wine 
and a cigar, talks of the “effeminate 
sentimentality of Ruskin.” 


Against himself the struggle was 
harder. It is true that for ten years 
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before he began the issue of “Fors” 
his mind had been turned to the in- 
justice and false doctrine of modern 
labor, and in those years he had writ- 
ten the three textbooks of a new econ- 
omy. For that matter, the roots of all 
his later teaching may be traced in 
one of his boyhood’s essays on West- 
moreland cottages, just as Tolstoy, 
whom indignation and pity have driven 
along a similar road, gave the fore- 
cast of his future rebellion in his ear- 
liest imaginative works. But in “Fors” 
the final separation from that rich 
and many-colored past is made—though 
unwillingly, and with much looking 
back, and with hopes of return. “l 
began these letters,” he writes, “as a by- 
work to quiet my conscience.” And 
again, he sighs that for the strife he 
“must leave this spiritual land and fair 
domain of human art and natural 
peace.” And again, speaking of his 
St. George’s Guild, he says: “That it 
should be left to me to begin such a 
work is alike wonderful and sorrow- 
ful to me.” 

He reminds one of Hamlet—the 
Hamlet whom Goethe compared to a 
costly vase in which a tree had been 
planted; the roots expand, the vase is 
shattered. Like Hamlet when he 
meets the friend of student days, or 
goes back to dramatic criticism, or 
turns his hand to those dozen or six- 
teen lines as in the days when poetry 
seemed important, so Ruskin through- 
out these letters returns now and 
again with delight to the finest 
themes of his early manhood's pur- 
suit. Intermixed with flashing strokes 
in the controversies upon housing, 
and clothing, and wages, and interest, 
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and the Paris Commune, and the Bil- 
lingsgate fish supply, we have vistas 
into the vanishing realms of exquisite 
criticism and tender reminiscence, of 
noble history and beautiful coinage, of 
myths, and pictures, and mountains. 
But he was himself conscious of the 
unhappiness that always lies in com- 
promise. He could endure no longer 
either the misery of the world or its 
beauty. Torn between them, he went 
his way sorrowful. “I have no peace,” 
he writes, “still less ecstasy.” 

So the roots expanded; the costly 
vase was broken. But the gain far 
surpassed any possible loss. To that 
inspired sense for beauty which he ap- 
peared to abandon we owe the char- 
acteristic power of his indignation— 
the admixture of rage and irony with 
a tenderness as of one who, seeing his 
city, weeps over it. Swift has been 
‘alled the spirit of Rabelais dwelling 
in a dry place. If Ruskin had the 
spirit of Swift, it dwelt in the “sober 
landscape and austere” of his early 
Italian masters. Out of the treasury 
of a full life and vivid knowledge he 
poured all its wealth for the cause 
that possessed him. Outward results 
ure slow, but at least the self-com- 
placency and deliberate acquiescence 
in hideous wrongs against which 
“Fors” led the attack, have been seen 
to stagger, and, at the worst, it was 
“Fors” that gave us an example 
stronger than eloquence. “Every man 
feels instinctively,” Ruskin writes, 
“that all the beautiful sentiments in 
the world count less than a single 
lovely action.” His action was a diffi- 
cult sacrifice, and for its difficulty it 
counts the higher. 
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THE PARISH CLERK.* 


In the front rank of races of men 
and holders of offices that are alike dy- 
ing out stands the parish clerk. He 
is a being seldom met with in these 
degenerate days—be sure that they are 
degenerate, they always are—and it is 
fitting that he should have his monu- 
ment. Originally a man of learning, 
of culture and refinement, a man who 
aspired to and often reached the dig- 
nity of holy orders, he has passed 
through many strange vicissitudes. 
There have been times—notably when 
pluralism was rampant—when, though 
the proceeding was, strictly speaking, 
illegal, he baptised young and possibly 
old, took the marriage and burial serv- 
ices, read prayers, and “churche:l!” 
women. He was probably as compe- 
tent as, or more competent than, the 
parson he hoped to succeed; but com- 
plaints reached the bishop's ears, in- 
quiries were instituted, and our wor- 
thy aquzbajalus was, metaphorically. 
hauled over the coals. Still, though 
robbed of these opportunities to add 
inches to his stature, he had many du- 
ties to perform. He conducted a crude 
orchestra; selected the hymns and 
psalms; read the lessons; carried round 
the holy water and asperged his par- 
ishioners: 


Censing the wivés of the parish fast: 
And many 2 lovely look he on them 
cast; 


was usually ready with his responses 
and Amens; whipped the dogs out of 
ehureh; generally slept soundly be- 
neath the old three-decker while the 
sermon was proceeding; and often, in 
addition, like Chaucer’s Jolly Absolon: 
“Well could he letten blood, and clip 
and shave.” Times changed, and a 


* “The Parish Clerk.” 
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new order of parish clerk took his 
place: a less-educated order, who main- 
tained the dignity of office through 
body rather than mind. With the 
change came, inevitably, a curtailment 
of privileges, and the relation of par- 
son and clerk became that of master 
and man in place of that of 
panions, or at least of social equals; 
and to-day the last remnants of the 
power of the parish clerk are vested in 
the verger or sexton. 

It is well, therefore, as we have said, 
that he should have his monument; but 
it is not well that it should be the 
monument which Mr. Ditchfield has 
erected. Our aquiebajalus has played 
a part important in social and eec- 
clesiastical history; and he should have 
been treated seriously—not as a_ pro- 
vider of mirth for the million. Not 
that we would be understood to sneer at 
mirth—we object to his being set up 
as an object for laughter. Mr. Ditch- 
field's book consists mainly of in- 
stances of unconscious humor on the 
part of the parish clerk with perhaps 
There 
is very little history, few records of 
manners and customs, practically noth- 
ing, in fact, of the office of the parish 
clerk and True, he 
gives us chapters on “The Antiquity 
and Continuity of the Office of Clerk”: 
“The Medieval Clerk”; “The Clerks of 
London: their Duties and Privileges”: 
and so on; but there is nothing new 
in them, and for the most part they 
are mere pegs to hang anecdotes on-—- 
magazine rather than 
ponent parts of a serious piece of his- 
tory. The chapters themselves are 
badly arranged; repetitions are fre- 
quent: the style is jerky and colorless: 
and anecdotes have been dragged in 
with little regard to probability. As 


com- 


one or two of conscious humor. 


its significance. 


articles com- 
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an instance of this last, we may take 
the story—a very good story in its way 
—of the clerk who, through failing eye- 
sight, found a difficulty in reading the 
first line of the Psalm. “My eyes are 
dim, I canna see,” he exclaimed; and 
the congregation promptly repeated the 
words after him. With a fine sense of 
the fitness of things, he spluttered an- 
grily: “Tarnation fools you all must 
be”; and of course the congregation 
faithfully repeated his exclamation. 
The story, too, of the man who, when 
visiting a “ritualistic’ church, was 
walking into the chancel when he was 
stopped by an official, has nothing to 
do with the parish clerk. “You mustn’t 
go in there,” said the official. “Why 
not?” “Oh, because I’m here to stop 
you.” “To stop me? Oh, I see. 
You’re what they call the rude screen, 
aren't you?” asked the gentleman. Mr. 
Ditchfield, in short, shows himself to 
be a cook who can make up a rechauffé 
at a moment’s notice; and lest we seem 
ungenerous, let us say at once that it 
is a very delectable vegetarian re- 
chauffé, though one occasionally finds 
in it an onion masquerading as a 
peach. 

Seldom has our aquebajalus proved 
a poet of any consequence, though 
Richard Furness wrote some very 
creditable verse. Of a different order 
was the Somersetshire clerk who re- 
vised Tate and Brady’s metrical ren- 
dering of Psalm Ixvii. when the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese visited his 
church, and announced it as follows: 


Let us zing to the praze an’ glory of 
God part of the zixty-zeventh Zalm; 
zspeshul varshun zspesh’ly ’dapted vur 
t’cazshun: 


Wy op ye zo ye little ills? 
An wot var do ’ee zskip? 

Is it acause ter prach too we 
Is cum’d me Lord Biship? 


Wy zskip ye zo ye little ills? 
An wot var do ee op? 


The Parish Clerk. 


Is it acause ter prach too we 
Is cum’d me Lord Bishop? 


Then let uz awl arize an zing. 

An let uz awl stric up, 

An zing a glawrious zong uv praze 
An bless me Lord Bishup. 


A similar effusion, composed by an- 
ether clerk when the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter held a confirmation in his 
church on the fifth of November: 


This is the day that was the night 
When the Papists did conspire 
To blow up the King and Parliament 
House 
With Gundy-powdy-ire, 


deserves to go down to posterity. 

Our aquzebajalus was generally an 
accomplished maker of epitaphs and 
an advertisement issued by one of his 
tribe is worth quoting: 


John Hopkins [it runs], parish clerk 
and undertaker, sells epitaphs of all 
sorts and prices, Shaves neat, and 
plays the bassoon. Teeth drawn, and 
the Salisbury Journal read gratis every 
Sunday morning at eight. A school 
for Psalmody every Thursday evening, 
when my son, born blind, will play 
the fiddle. Specimen epitaph on my 
wife: 

My wife ten years, not much to my 
ease, 
But now she’s dead, in caelo quies. 


Great variety to be seen within. 


Canon Rawnsley uscd to tell a pa- 
thetic story of a parish clerk—whose 
life was not a bed of roses—who 
begged him not to read the services 
so fast; “For you moost gie me toime, 
Muster Rawnsley,” he said; “you 
moost i’deed. You moost gie me toime, 
for I’ve a graaceless wife and two god- 
less soons to praay for.” Another clerk, 
who felt the burden of the matrimonial 
yoke and was in difficulties over the 
word “Mesech,” read with marked 
feeling: “Woe is me that I am com- 
pelled to dwell with Missis.” 
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We quoted a short time ago the story 
of a clergyman who left his sermon 
at his manse and set the congregation 
to work on the hundred and nineteenth 
psalm while he galloped off to fetch 
it. Inquiring how they were progress- 
ing on his return, “They've got to the 
eend of the eighty-fourth verse,” he was 
informed, “an they're just cheepin’ 
like wee mice.” Mr. Ditchfield has an 
equally good anecdote of a parish clerk 
who was secretary to the races com- 
mittee and was wont to hurry out of 
church to attend their meetings. This 
came to the knowledge of the rector 
and he prepared a very lengthy ser- 
mon, to be delivered on a day on which 
the committee met. The first half-hour 
passed, then the clerk began to get 
restless. Another half-hour went by, 
and the clerk looked up anxiously; but 
the rector was “getting set.” At last, 
tinding that it was too late to attend 
the meeting, our worthy aquzbajalus 
resigned himself to the inevitable. The 
sermon over, he rose with a broad 
smile on his face and gave out: “The 
‘undred and nineteenth Psalm from 
yend to yend. He’s preached all day 
and we'll sing all neet.” 

The anecdotes we have quoted have 
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about them an element of probability, 
but we fail to see what purpose is 
served by dishing up such stories as 
the following of a clergyman whose 
dog emulated the achievements of 
Newton’s “Fido” and tore and de- 
voured some leaves of his master’s ser- 
mon. The parson had to take duty for 
a neighbor, and fearing lest his mu- 
tilated sermon should have appeared 
too short, he consulted the clerk. ‘Was 
my sermon too long, to-day?” he asked. 
“Nay.” was the reply. “Then was it 
too short?” “Nay, you was jist about 
right." Much relieved, the parson con- 
fided to the clerk the story of the dog's 
misdemeanors. The clerk scratched 
his face solemnly, and then: “Ah, mais- 
ter.” he said, “our parson be a grade 
sight too long to plaise we. Would you 
just gie him a pup?” The story is ob- 
viously an invention, and it is not even 
“a fond thing vainly invented.” Jolly 
Absolon, in the course of many bun- 
dred years of activity, surely could 
have provided sufficient matter for an 
interestiug book. It was scarcely fair 
of Mr. Ditchfield to label the volume 
before us “The Parish Clerk.” It is 
little more than a scrap-book. 
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of his later years, when he was on 
terms of intimacy with Carlyle and 


De Quincey’s “Reminiscences of the 
English Lakes and the Lake Poets”; 
Lockhart’s fine and kindly Life of Rob- 
ert Burns; and The Shorter Poems of 
William Wordsworth, with an Intro- 
duction by Ernest Rhys, the general 
editor of the series, are among the lat- 
est issues in “Everyman’s Library.” 


An autobiographical fragment left by 
William Allingham has been edited for 
production by Mrs. Allingham and Mrs. 
Ernest Radford. It covers only the 
period of early chiidhood and a portion 


Tennyson. Messrs. Macmillan will be 
the publishers. 


The nine stories which Eliza Calvert 
Hall gathers into a volume called 
“Aunt Jane of Kentucky” give pic- 
tures of the rural life of a generation 
ago as seen through the shrewd but 
kindly eyes of an old woman. They 
vary in theme and quality from “The 
Baptizing at Kittle Creek,” which is 
little better than broad farce, to “Mary 
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Andrews’ Dinner-Party” which shows 
a touch of tragic power. In different 
vein still are “Aunt Jane’s Album,” a 
charming study of the old-time patch- 
work quilt with its associations, and 
“The Gardens of Memory,” where the 
quaint reminiscences are called up by 
a stroll between flower-beds. Little, 
Brown & Co, 


Vasari is one of the many delightful 
authors in whom time has destroyed 
man’s faith, and this is a great pity 
because his falsity is often so much 
more picturesque and brilliant than the 
truth, and one can wish the uncritical 
reader in search of simple enjoyment 
nothing better than to believe every 
word of E. Seeley’s “Stories of the Ital- 
ian Artists from Vasari.” The trans- 
lation is crystalline in its clearness; 
the colored plates are excellent, partly 
because they do not attempt to be bril- 
liant, and many of the half tones are al- 
most startling in their reproduction of 
expression and sentiment. The vol- 
ume is tastefully bound and no more 
delightful gift book could be desired. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


“Full of human stuff,” says the re- 
viewer of “Punch,” of “Growth,” the 
new novel by the clever writer who 
signs herself “Graham Travers” but 
whose friends know her as Margaret 
Todd, M.D. A study of religious types 
and influences as encountered by a 
young student at the University of 
Edinburgh, the portraits of Agnostic, 
Non-conformist, Anglican and Roman- 
ist all show such skilful touches that 
it is not easy to tell where the artist's 
own sympathy may lie, though it 
might be at either of the two extremes. 
The reader who looks for some trend 
of positive conviction will be disap- 
pointed, but as a presentation of op- 
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posing forms of modern thought the 
book is notable among recent novels. 
As a story it is decidedly above the 
average. The scene shifts from Edin- 
burgh and the Scottish moors to Rome, 
then to .the forests of Portugal; the 
student-group offers a variety of char- 
acters; the feminine interest is sup- 


plied by the pretty daughter of a pros- 
perous Non-conformist deacon, a rich 


young woman doing philanthropic 
work along independent lines, and an 
actress; the plot is intricate enough to 
hold the interest to the end; and the 
style is brilliant and forcible. Heary 
Holt & Co. 


Particulars are now announced of the 
Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture, which is to follow the plan of the 
Cambridge Modern History. The 
work will be published in fourteen 
volumes of about four hundred and 
fifty pages each, and will cover the 
whole of English literature from Beo- 
wulf to the end of the Victorian age. 
As in the Cambridge Modern History 
each chapter will be the work of a 
writer specially familiar with the sub- 
ject, and the History will give a con- 
nected account of the successive move- 
ments, both main and _= subsidiary, 
treating minor writers adequately and 
not allowing them to be overshadowed 
by a few great personalities. Vol. i. 
will cover the period from the origin 
to Chaucer, vol. ii. from Chaucer to 
the Renaissance, vol. iii. Elizabethan 
poetry and prose, vols. iv. and v. Eliz- 
abethan and Jacobean drama, vol. vi. 
Jacobean poetry and prose, vol. vii. the 
Caroline age, vol. viii. the age of 
Dryden, vol, ix. the age of Swift and 
Pope, vol, x. the rise of the novel, vol. 
xi. the earlier Georgian age, vol, xii. 
the Romantic revival, and vols. xiii. 
and xiv. the Victorian age. 





